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E are told with wearisome reiteration, until it vexes us even 
as a thing that is raw, that America produces few great 
scholars who are pioneers in the domain of thought; that in ex- 
ploiting a continent we have been too busy to explore the mysteries 
of natural science, or the mind of man. So far as this charge is 
true, and we cannot deny that it has some foundation, it is com- 
monly ascribed to our rapid industrial development, with the con- 
sequent attractiveness of material pursuits which draw our most 
promising youth away from the paths of learning. But must not 
our schools, and above all our universities and colleges, take their 
share of blame? It is our privilege to magnify the importance 
of education, but in doing so we must assume responsibility, not 
only for the benefits conferred thereby, but also for any evils that 
may flow from errors committed. 

Education has many sides and many functions; otherwise it 
would not be the fascinating pursuit that it is. Both in discussion 
and in practice, we take account of imparting knowledge, and of 
the training of the mind; but in our zeal for these essential matters 
we seem, perhaps, to have neglected a not less important function, 
that of sifting out the minds capable of great intellectual achieve- 
ment. Is it not possible, in short, that we have paid attention too 

* Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Earl Hall, June 1, 1909. Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1909. 
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exclusively to teaching, and too little to recruiting young men of 
the highest promise? This ought we to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone, for both are needed in keeping educational 
work at a high level. Every one who has had personal experi- 
ence in a university must be aware that the standard maintained is 
due quite as much to the caliber of the students as to that of their 
instructors. The success of our law schools, for example, must 
be attributed not only to the capacity of the professors, and to the 
direct effect of their method of teaching, but in no less degree to 
the fact that these schools attract the most ambitious and vigorous 
college graduates. 

Vast as the improvement in educational methods has been, it is 
not clear that the process of sifting is as effective as it used to be. 
The old classical school, with its rigid curriculum, was inelastic, 
unadaptable to individual needs, and is said to have been repellent 
and dulling to the ordinary child; but none the less it seems to have 
sorted out the boys with intellectual aptitudes and to have steered 
them toward higher education. The same thing was probably true 
of the old-fashioned college. The minimum, and indeed the 
average, amount of study has risen very much since those days. 
No doubt the ordinary student was more indolent then, and ac- 
quired less mental training, but it may be doubted whether there 
is now so great an incentive to superiority in scholarship. If that 
be true, our colleges are not performing so well as they did in the 
past the function of intellectual selection. 

But have we not a new institution created to supply that very 
need? The graduate schools in our universities, that consummate 
product of the last thirty years, are designed to be real nurseries 
of scholars. They were surely intended to recruit the intellectual 
flower of the youth, fitting them to be leaders and teachers of the 
next generation; and when Johns Hopkins opened its doors it 
became a mecca for young men who aspired to high places among 
the learned. Since that time graduate schools have multiplied, 
their students have increased beyond expectation, and with their 
growth in popularity they have “faded into the light of common 
day.” They certainly contain men of the finest type, but the bulk 
ot their students are not of first-rate quality, and much of the 
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instruction consists in burnishing rather soft metal. In the best 
of them the standard is very high so far as training and knowledge 
are concerned; quite as high, perhaps, as is wise, for it cannot be 
raised indefinitely without risk to one of the functions performed 
by these schools. They are, in fact, attempting to serve two ob- 
jects, which are not necessarily identical in America: the education 
of productive scholars and of teachers; and there is some danger 
that in the process one or both of these objects may suffer. 

The graduate schools of our universities contain in the aggre- 
gate some six thousand students, all preparing themselves, according 
to the popular impression, to be great scholars. But with any such 
conception the figures are monstrous. If we could turn out a 
score of men a year with any serious chance of eminence we should 
do well. The great bulk of the students have no delusions of this 
nature. All but a few of them are being trained to teach; to dif- 
fuse knowledge, not to add to it; to be live wires, not to be dynamos, 
We talk of their all doing research work, but that term covers a 
multitude of operations. The original thesis they are required 
to present for a degree proves that a student can handle original 
material, not that he can construct with it anything really new; it 
shows a familiarity with the sources of knowledge, but it does not 
show capacity for productive scholarship. 

Our method of attracting students to the graduate schools is 
defective. If you want to generate energy you must have a re- 
sistance to be overcome. If you desire to recruit men of force 
and ambition, there must be a great prize to be won by facing an 
obstacle, just as, when you want to recruit strong characters, you 
must call for sacrifice. In our graduate schools we pursue to some 
extent a contrary policy, for we subsidize men freely with scholar- 
ships. By so doing we are in danger of making the graduate 
school the easiest path for the good but docile scholar with little 
energy, independence, or ambition. There is danger of attracting 
an industrious mediocrity, which will become later the teaching 
force in colleges and secondary schools. Such a policy is due in 
part to a feeling that a large number of students is needed to 
justify the expenses of our graduate instruction; and in part to a 
less laudable spirit of intercollegiate rivalry. A long list of 
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graduate students is regarded as a proof that a university is fruitful 
in its highest work of training the great scholars of the future, 
but unfortunately mere numbers prove nothing of the kind. Yet 
the popular assumption is not unnatural, because it is hard even 
for men engaged in education, and it is impossible for the general 
public, to distinguish between quality and quantity in an institution 
with which they are not thoroughly familiar. 

While, therefore, the instruction in our graduate schools is 
admirable, our success in recruiting for them students of the 
strongest intellectual fiber is by no means so great. This is the 
vital point, for although eaglets are raised best in an eagle’s nest, 
yet there is a better chance of producing them by setting eagle’s 
eggs under a hen, than hen’s eggs under an eagle. But how are the 
eagle’s eggs to be collected? How are young men of intellectual 
power to be drawn into the graduate school? My answer is that 
young men must be attracted to the pursuit of scholarship while 
undergraduates in college, and success in doing this depends upon 
the extent to which intellectual appetite and ambition are stirred 
there. It depends, moreover, not only upon the intensity with 
which a few men are stirred, but also upon the diffusion of that 
attitude among the mass of undergraduates. 

The intellectual feast spread by the graduate schools does little, 
therefore, to create an appetite for learning. It feeds hungry 
scholars, but it does not make them. Craving for scholarship must 
be formed in college, and is deeply affected by the general atmos- 
phere there. Important as this is for the recruiting of great 
scholars, it is of not less consequence in giving an intellectual tone 
to all the alumni wherever their paths in life may lead; but from 
that point of view the present situation is far from perfect. 

It is safe to say that no member of a faculty is satisfied with the 
respect in which scholarship is held by the great body of college 
students today. Every one complains in his heart, although in 
public he is apt to declare that the conditions in his own college 
are better than they are elsewhere. In fact, we know little enough 
about the state of affairs in our own institutions, and are quite in 
the dark when we presume to draw comparisons with other places. 
This is a case where measuring ourselves by ourselves, and com- 
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paring ourselves among ourselves, is not wise. In spite of diverg- 
ences in detail, the problem is essentially the same everywhere, and 
any college that helps to solve it will confer a benefit upon the 
whole country. Nor is it enough if we are better than our fathers 
were, if the average amount of study in college is greater, and the 
minimum much greater, than it was. In the community at large 
the general activity has increased prodigiously; even elegant in- 
dolence is by no means so fashionable as it used to be. Our col- 
leges ought, in a movement of this kind, to set the pace, not follow 
it; and they must not rest satisfied until they create among their 
students a high standard of achievement. 

When the elective system was first introduced, its advocates 
believed that it would have a powerful selective influence, by offer- 
ing to each student ampler opportunity for self-development in the 
branches of learning that he might prefer. The opponents of 
the system did not deny this, but complained that the undergrad- 
uate was not capable of judging what was best for him, and that 
to follow his own bent would lead to a one-sided development. In 
the plans of men, the indirect, and therefore unforeseen, conse- 
quences are often more important than those which form the sub- 
ject of discussion. The elective system—which has to a greater 
or less extent penetrated almost all our colleges—did, indeed, fur- 
nish an opportunity for self-development; but at the same time 
it weakened the stimulus to exertion. It was based upon the as- 
sumption that opportunity alone is enough, that a man will put 
forth his utmost powers if he can do so in a congenial field. Yet 
this is by no means true, even in the case of the highest genius. 
Many a man of talent has worked only from the stress of poverty, 
groaning all the time at his hard fate. Shakspere himself did 
much of his writing under the pressure of finishing plays for the 
stage; and the difficulty of keeping artists and literary men up to 
time is notorious,—a difficulty not wholly due to the fitful inspira- 
tion of the muse. 

If opportunity alone were enough, hereditary wealth, which 
vastly enlarges opportunity, ought to increase intellectual produc- 
tiveness. There ought to be no place “ where wealth accumulates 
and men decay.” But there is too much truth in the common 
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belief that abundant means usually lessens the output of creative 
work; and even Shakspere, when rich enough to retire as a country 
gentleman, wrote no more. The mere opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, and for the free exercise of one’s faculties, the mere desire 
for self-expression, are not enough with most men to bring out all 
their latent powers. This is because in civilized life we are seeking 
to foster an activity far above the normal; we are striving to evoke 
a mental energy much greater than that required for a bare sub- 
sistence, and unless education can effect this it is a failure. In 
addition to opportunity, there must be a stimulus of some kind. 
Under the old rigid curriculum the stimulus was supplied in 
part by competition. Since all the students were following the 
same course they were naturally ranked by their marks, and there 
was no little emulation among the more ambitious ones. Rivalry, 
with its component elements, the desire to win and the still stronger 
desire not to be beaten, is a pervasive sentiment in human nature, 
often most prominent when the object itself is least worth striving 
for. It is constantly shown in trivial things, from the school-boy 
who quickens his pace when a stranger walks faster than he, to the 
country-man who hates to have his horse passed on the road. The 
intensity of the emulation depends, in fact, far less upon the value 
of the end to be attained, than upon the ease with which the chances 
of the contestants are compared; provided, of course, they are 
nearly enough matched to make the result uncertain. A race 
where the participants run side by side on the same track is 
obviously more exciting than one in which they start at consider- 
able intervals, or run over different roads out of sight of one 
another. That is the chief reason why an athletic contest, or a 
physical struggle of any kind, is more interesting than almost any 
other competition. The sport is visible, its progress can be easily 
watched, and the varying chances of the players are readily com- 
pared. The world does not really believe that athletic success is 
the most desirable form of achievement on earth, and yet men 
tend to transfer a part of their emotions from the contest itself 
to its results. Thirty thousand people cannot go to a football 
game, and become greatly excited over it, without being convinced 
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that the victory is in itself a highly important matter. Thus com- 
petition provokes rivalry, intense rivalry gives rise to a keen inter- 
est, and this in turn enhances the apparent value of the object for 
which the contest is waged. It is one of many instances where 
a state of mind is produced by stimulating the secondary emotions 
to which it naturally gives birth. 

But the free elective system in college has reduced the spirit 
of competition in scholarship to a minimum. Perhaps no two 
men are taking precisely the same series of courses, and hence their 
achievements are incommensurate. Like the Caucus Race in Alice 
in Wonderland, every one begins and ends where he pleases, save 
that he must take at least a certain number of courses; and, as on 
that famous occasion, little interest is taken in the distribution of 
prizes. But it is the fashion to say that young men of college 
age ought not to work for prizes, or rank. This, we are told, is a 
low motive; and a man ought to study for the knowledge, the 
training, and the culture he acquires. In short, he ought not to 
need the spur of competition, or any other external stimulus, be- 
cause it ought to be enough for him that his future welfare is in 
his own hands, and his own best interests ought to guide him in 
the way he should go. But such an assumption leads to a rather 
startling conclusion; for if the ordinary undergraduate can be 
trusted to act most wisely of his own accord, if his natural impulses 
are correct, then his attitude towards his studies is what it should 
be. If he has less respect for scholarship than one might wish, 
nevertheless under this assumption he is right, while we who dis- 
agree with him must be wrong. 

It may be that the need of competition or other stimulus to 
exertion among undergraduates depends upon the position which 
the college occupies in the general scheme of education, and upon 
the intricate functions of play and work in building up the faculties 
of mind and body. If so, it may be worth while to consider these 
questions briefly. Of late years we have been taught much about 
the value of play in the development both of animals and of man; 
and for that purpose the word is commonly used to denote those 
acts which are performed for mere pleasure without any other 
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serious motive.* Now I am perfectly aware of the iniquity of 
employing a technical term in an unusual sense; and yet on this 
occasion I purpose, contrary to usage, to define play as an action 
of which the physiological object is a development of the powers of 
the actor, as distinguished from the accomplishment of a result in 
itself useful, or the acquisition of the means for reaching such a 
result. This seems a more apt definition in connection with educa- 
tion, because thereby attention is fixed on the physiological and 
educational object, not on the personal motive of the actor. To 
illustrate what is meant, let us look at the case of the over-studious 
boy, who is compelled to coast or ride when he does not want to do 
so, and does not enjoy it. We say that he is obliged to play, but 
that is a contradiction in terms if play means only things done for 
pleasure. Again, if pleasure is the criterion, and a student takes, 
because he enjoys it, an additional course beyond the number re- 
quired by the curriculum, it must be classed for him as play; while 
for the student next him, who is taking only the prescribed number 
of courses, it is not play. If, on the other hand, he is a member 
of an athletic team, not for the mere fun of it, but because he thinks 
it good for him, or because he hopes that he can help his college 
to win the game, then again it is not play; and as we shall see here- 
after, a large part of the physical sports of youth are in fact pur- 
sued from motives other than mere pleasure. 

A pursuit, then, which is followed, whether voluntarily or by 
compulsion, because it tends to develop the mind or body, is play; 
while one that is followed for the sake of gain, or because it sup- 
plies the manual skill or technical knowledge needed to earn bread, 
is not play. The application of the definition to studies is clearly 
shown in the varying relations between general education and pro- 
fessional training. In American schools for engineers it has been 
common to intersperse a certain amount of general education 
among the technical courses. But in the schools of divinity, law, 
and medicine, it has been the tradition to confine the teaching to 
strictly professional matters. Conversely, the American college 
of the older type was devoted entirely to studies that were deemed 


*For example, Karl Groos’s The Plays of Man, translated by Elizabeth L, 
Baldwin, page 5. 
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to be of general educational value, without having any direct pro- 
fessional bearing. So far as this object has been retained, and 
for the most part it still holds its ground, the college may be re- 
garded as the last period of play. Do not misunderstand me. 
By play I do not mean anything trivial, unessential, or even neces- 
sarily pleasurable. I refer to pursuits which develop the mental, 
physical, and moral powers, as distinguished from the acquisition 
of directly profitable attainments. While any one may quarrel with 
this use of the word ‘play,’ the thing itself is intensely serious. 
It is the chief occupation of the most formative part of life, and 
should therefore be taken in a spirit of earnest determination. 

For classroom purposes this is, no doubt, the well-worn dis- 
tinction between liberal or cultural studies on one side, and pro- 
fessional or vocational ones on the other; but it is wider, inasmuch 
as it includes outdoor sports, and that is the reason I use it. The 
object, for example, of athletics in college is physical development, 
yet if a member of a baseball nine were paid for his services, or if 
he joined it in order to fit himself to become a professional here- 
after, for him it would not be play. Now, I believe that there is 
a close analogy between outdoor sports and those indoor studies 
which are pursued for intellectual development, especially in regard 
to the question of stimulus by competition. 

According to the usual definition of play, as an action in itself 
pleasurable and pursued from that motive alone, any other stim- 
ulus is obviously unnecessary. But after early infancy that is not 
quite true of what we commonly understand by play. With very 
young children mere delight in exercising nascent faculties may 
be enough to provoke all the activity needed to develop those fac- 
ulties, but that condition is soon outgrown. With most animals, 
indeed, the struggle for existence begins so early that the develop- 
ment by play covers only a brief time of rapid growth in which 
pleasure may be a sufficient incentive. Man, however, goes through 
a long period of adolescence before he is self-supporting, and with 
the progress of civilization it seems destined to become longer and 
longer, at least for pursuits that require intellectual labor. Dur- 
ing a very small part of this period can we trust to the propelling 
force of enjoyment alone, even for the training of the physical 
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powers. The mere pleasure of exercise soon ceases to suffice, be- 
catise muscular strength and nervous and moral force can be 
brought to a high point only by strenuous exertion that surpasses 
the bounds of strict physical enjoyment. To make the most of 
himself the boy must be induced to put forth an uncomfortable 
effort, and for this he must have an external stimulus of some kind. 
No one who knows much about intercollegiate football believes 
that most of the men are on the team chiefly because the game itself 
is pleasurable; and, in fact, other motives than immediate pleasure 
enter largely into all violent competitive sports after an early period 
of childhood. It is safe to assert that if young people took part 
in games only so far as they enjoyed the exercise, without being 
affected by ambition or the opinion of their fellows, a large portion 
of the more strenuous sports, and therewith much valuable training, 
physical and moral, would be lost. ; 

The stimulus needed is usually found in competition; and in 
fact, the object of throwing a boy into contact with others of his 
own age is, not only to train his social instincts, but also to bring 
him into rivalry with his mates, to make him play with them games 
which test his powers, and stimulate him to use them to the full. 
Within the range of their immediate interests, young people are 
good practical psychologists, from whom we have still much to 
learn by studying the way they organize their sports to provoke 
exertion or select superior capacity; and it may be observed that 
competition in sport becomes more intense as maturity is ap- 
proached. No doubt competition is often carried too far, until 
it has the effect of eliminating from the arena all but a few cham- 
pions of preeminent qualities. In his “ Social life in Greece,” 
Professor Mahaffy pointed out the advantage to the community 
of the field sports of Sparta, in which every one of ordinary 
strength could engage, as compared with the gymnastic games of 
Athens, where only remarkable athletes took part and the rest of 
the young men looked on. Athletic sports in our colleges involve 
the same danger, by tending to accentuate the selective principle 
at the expense of the physical improvement of the whole body of 
students. But the fact that competition may be carried further 
than is wise, does not prove that it is not valuable as a stimulus, 
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that it is not indeed the main factor in the physical development 
of youth. 

There is certainly no less need for an effective stimulus in 
scholarly than in physical training, but it is far more difficult to 
use, because we cannot at present rely on the same constant en- 
thusiasm on the part of the young people themselves. In the 
professional schools this matter is in a satisfactory state today. 
Fifty years ago there appears to have been no little apathy about 
study in these schools, but they have now succeeded generally in 
convincing their students that excellence in the work of the school 
has great importance, both as an equipment for their coming 
career, and as an indication of future success. In some cases 
competition is indeed used with marked effect, but it is not indis- 
pensable, because the student has the powerful incentive of feeling 
that he has begun his life’s work, in which his prospects depend 
on his diligence. The schools for engineers where general and 
technical subjects are taught side by side, bring into sharp contrast 
the strong professional motive and the feebler desire for self- 
improvement. It is difficult there to make the ordinary student 
realize the value of a cultural course. He is apt to regard it as 
something foreign to his regular work; something very well in its 
way, but not essential to success in his future career. He labors 
without a groan on mathematics, which most college undergrad- 
uates shun like a pestilence, while he treats English literature or 
the history of his country lightly, as a pleasant enough accom- 
plishment hardly worthy of strenuous effort. 

At the other end of the educational ladder, also, in the prepara- 
tory school, competition, although highly useful, is not indispens- 
able. The boy is subject to discipline, accustomed to obey, and 
much influenced by the precepts and wishes of his parents and 
teachers. If a good boy, he tries to do well, and being under 
constant supervision he tends to conform to the expectations of 
those about him. The serious difficulty begins in college, where 
he is plunged into a far wider liberty—a freedom that brings vast 
opportunities, intellectual and moral, by which he may rise, but 
which on the other hand he may abuse. The old schoolboy motives 
for hard study he has left behind; the professional ones are not 
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yet in sight; and it is not easy to make him appreciate the serious- 
ness of the education within his reach. To some extent be believes 
that it is good for him, and he intends to obtain a real advantage 
from it. In most cases he is not satisfied by getting through with 
the least possible exertion. He means to do reasonably well, but 
he has no idea of the benefit to be derived from striving for ex- 
cellence. In short, he has a fair, but not a high standard. 

Now, there is no grave difficulty in enforcing a fair amount of 
work; and of late years our colleges have wisely turned their atten- 
tion to the matter, making the minimum requirements distinctly 
more severe than they were. We can, in fact, raise the minimum 
for a degree to any level that we may desire, provided we recognize 
frankly what that level implies. Suppose, for example, that the 
dullest tenth of the students who enter college ought not to grad- 
uate, no matter how faithfully they toil; then the line will be 
drawn at such a point that the dullest man above that tenth can 
get through if he devotes to study as many hours as a young man 
of ordinary health can properly spend over his books. But, in 
that case, a brighter man will need less effort to reach the same 
result; and, as differences in natural ability are very great, a student 
who stands in capacity among the more talented half of his class 
can get through with very little work. On the other hand, we 
could so draw the line that only the brighter half of the class could 
graduate at all; and in that case we should have, like the German 
universities, a large mass of students who had no intention of 
taking a degree, but who could hardly be refused the privilege of 
living about the college as special students so long as they were 
well behaved. 

We can, therefore, set the minimum where we please,—a mini- 
mum, however, in which the amount of work required is in inverse 
proportion to natural ability,—and we cannot by that process com- 
pel a clever student to be industrious. We can set a minimum of 
capacity, and establish a ratio between brains and labor, but we 
cannot thereby set up a high standard for men of ability. For that 
purpose we need something more than a minimum requirement, 


and this brings us to our really difficult problem, that of applying 
a stimulus. 
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College work may affect the fortunes of a lifetime more pro- 
foundly than the studies either of boyhood or of the professional 
school, but the ordinary student does not know it. The connection 
is too vague, too subtle, for him to see; it rests on intangible prin- 
ciples, the force of which he does not feel. It is in college, there- 
fore, that an external stimulus is most needed; yet college is the 
very place where it is found the least. The result is that a fellow 
who ranks in school, and works like a tiger when he studies his pro- 
fession, is too often quite satisfied with mediocrity in college. The 
disintegration of the curriculum caused by the elective system in 
any of its common forms, the disdain of rank as a subject for 
ambition,—encouraged by students, by the public, and sometimes 
even by instructors,—and other forces that have crept in unawares, 
have brought us to a point where competition as a stimulus for 
scholarship has been well-nigh driven from the college. Again, 
I must ask you not to misunderstand me when I speak of the 
elective system. No sane man would propose to restore anything 
resembling a fixed curriculum in any of our larger colleges. We 
must not go backward, we could not if we would; but neither must 
we believe that progress consists in standing still. We must go 
forward, and our path must be such that a choice of electives shall 
not lessen, among those capable of it, the stimulus to excellence. 

Now, there is no reason to suppose that young men have by 
nature a stronger desire for physical than for intellectual power, 
or a greater admiration for it; yet, largely by the free use of 
competition, athletics, in the esteem both of undergraduates and 
of the community at large, has beaten scholarship out of sight. 
The world today has a far higher regard for Newton, Locke, and 
Moliére than for Augustus the Strong; but in our colleges “ the 
physically strong,” as Carlyle called Augustus, would attract much 
more attention. I am not one of those who condemn athletic con- 
tests, for I do not think we can afford to diminish any spur to 
activity in college, but I am convinced that we ought to stimulate 
other forms of energy, and that we can get many a hint from 
athletic experience. The production of true scholars, or even of 
the scholarly tone of mind, is not the only object of the college. 
It aims to produce men well developed in all directions, and it has 
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many agencies for doing so outside the classroom; but cannot exist 
for these alone, and if it fails on the scholarly side it will be 
irrevocably doomed. 

One hundred years ago the English universities awoke to behold 
the low state of scholarship among their students. It boots noth- 
ing to inquire how it compared with the worst that has ever existed 
here, but it was bad enough. They met it by a resort to frank com- 
petition. First in one subject, and then in another, they established 
a degree with honors awarded in several grades, and they succeeded 
in making the honors, not only a goal of ambition, but, what is 
more, an object of general respect. They have prizes, too, which 
are eagerly sought; and, in short, the stimulus to scholarship rests 
on an elaborate system of competition for prizes and honors. Of 
course, there are voices raised against it, protesting that the muses 
ought to be wooed for worthier motives; but it is our province to 
make the most of men as they are, not to protest that they ought 
to have an innate love of learning. The problem of human nature, 
the question whether we could have made it better if we had pre- 
sided at creation, is too large to discuss here. 

The fact remains that the Oxford and Cambridge men are 
firmly persuaded that success at the bar, in public life, and in other 
fields, is closely connected with high honors at graduation; and 
the contest for them is correspondingly keen. The prizes and 
honors are made widely known; they are remembered throughout 
a man’s life, referred to even in brief notices of him,—much as his 
athletic feats are here,—and they certainly do help him powerfully 
to get a start in his career. The result is that, by the Isis and the 
Cam, there is probably more hard study done in subjects not of 
a professional character than in any other universities in the world. 
What defects the system may possess, its strength and its weakness 
in other directions, need not detain us. The structure of English 
society, on which the old universities are built, is very different 
from ours; yet there are qualities in human nature that are common 
to all mankind, and without copying an institution we may, by ob- 
serving it, discover the secret of its success. Although we do not 
follow, we may learn. 

Competion as an effective stimulus to scholarship in our colleges 
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suffers today from a widespread feeling among the students that 
the distinctions won are a test of industry rather than of superior 
intellectual power. This conviction finds its expression in the 
term “ grind,” which is applied with great impartiality to all high 
scholars, instead of being reserved, as it seems to me it was form- 
erly, to a certain kind of laborious mediocrity. The general use 
of the word is certainly unjust, for statistics show that, as com- 
pared with other men, the high scholars win a far larger share of 
distinction in the professional schools and in after life. But the 
feeling contains a grain of truth. In our desire to ensure from 
every student a fair amount of work, we are too apt to use tests 
that measure mere diligence, with the result that high rank in col- 
lege is no sure measure of real ability. This has been to a great 
extent avoided in England by distinct honor and pass examinations, 
the questions in the former being of such a nature that industry 
alone cannot, it is believed, attain the highest grade; and this is an 
important matter if high rank is to command admiration. It is 
surely possible to devise tests which will measure any qualities that 
we desire to emphasize; but do we not touch here upon one of 
many indications that we have lost the key to the true meaning of 
the college? The primary object of the professional schools is 
knowledge, a command of the tools of the trade, and a facility in 
handling them; while in college the primary object is intellectual 
power, and a knowledge of facts or principles is the material on 
which the mind can exercise its force, rather than an end in itself. 
If we could make the world believe that high rank is a proof of 
intellectual power, our task in instilling among undergraduates a 
desire to excel would be simple. 

The difficulty in stimulating a scholarly ambition is enhanced 
by a new, and on the whole a higher, moral tone among college 
men. The philosophers of a century ago preached the harmony 
of interests both in politics and economics. They taught that, in 
seeking his own highest good, a man promoted that of all the 
world; and they looked forward to a millenium based on universal 
self-interest. With the waning of this creed, a more altruistic spirit 
has replaced the extreme individualism of our fathers; and, as usual, 
the new tendencies are particularly strong in the rising generation. 
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In college, the upper classmen feel a responsibility for the welfare 
of the younger students, and look after them, to an extent that 
would have been regarded as extraordinary, if not indeed meddle- 
some, half a century ago. 

The sense of mutual obligation, and with it the corporate spirit, 
has grown apace. A man no longer wants to feel that he is work- 
ing for himself alone; he wants to labor for the organization of 
which he forms a part, because that seems to him a nobler motive. 
This is one reason for the halo that surrounds the athlete; while 
the scholar seems to be striving for nothing better than personal 
distinction. If he is seeking a pecuniary scholarship, his aim, 
though needful, appears sordid; if not, it seems at best selfish, and 
therefore unworthy of the highest admiration. But the member 
of the football team, who risks his limbs in a glorious cause, whose 
courage and devotion are placed freely at the service of his alma 
mater, stands out as a hero worthy of all the praise that can be 
lavished upon him. Many a man, deaf to all other appeals, can 
be induced to make a creditable record in his studies on the ground 
that otherwise he cannot play upon a team, and that it is his duty 
to do something for the honor of his college. Such sentiments 
deserve respect, although to a serene philosopher they may seem a 
substitution of cooperative for personal selfishness. But they 
assuredly place an obstacle in the path of any one who would try 
to raise the esteem for scholarly attainment. The undergraduate 
sees no way in which scholarship adds luster to his college, and 
this complicates the problem of making it admirable in his eyes. 

We have seen that the sifting out of young men capable of 
scholarship is receiving today less attention than it deserves; and 
that this applies, not only to recruiting future leaders of thought, 
but also to prevailing upon every young man to develop the intel- 
lectual powers he may possess. We have seen also that, while the 
graduate school can train scholars, it cannot create love of scholar- 
ship. That work must be done in undergraduate days. We have 
found reason to believe that during the whole period of training, 
mental and physical, which reaches its culmination in college, com- 
petition is not only a proper but an essential factor; and we have 
observed the results achieved at Oxford and Cambridge by its use. 
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In this country, on the other hand, several causes, foremost among 
them the elective system, have almost banished competition in 
scholarship from our colleges; while the inadequate character of 
our tests, and the corporate nature of self-interest in these latter 
times, raise serious difficulties in making it effective. 

Nevertheless I have faith that these obstacles can be overcome, 
and that we can raise intellectual achievement in college to its right- 
ful place in public estimation. We are told that it is idle to expect 
young men to do strenuous work before they feel the impending 
pressure of earning a livelihood; that they naturally love ease and 
self-indulgence, and can be aroused from lethargy only by discipline, 
or by contact with the hard facts of a struggle with the world. 
If I believed that, I would not be president of a college for a mo- 
ment. It is not true. A normal young man longs for nothing so 
much as to devote himself to a cause that calls forth his enthusiasm, 
and the greater the sacrifice involved the more eagerly will he grasp 
it. If we were at war, and our students were told that two regi- 
ments were seeking recruits, one of which would be stationed at 
Fortress Monroe, well housed and fed, living in luxury, without 
risk of death or wounds, while the other would go to the front, 
be starved and harassed by fatiguing marches under a broiling sun, 
amid pestilence, with men falling from its ranks killed or suffering 
mutilation, not a single man would volunteer for the first regiment, 
but the second would be quickly filled. Who is it that makes foot- 
ball a dangerous and painful sport? Is it the faculty, or the players 
themselves ? 

A young man wants to test himself on every side, in strength, 
in quickness, in skill, in courage, in endurance; and he will go 
through much to prove his merit. He wants to test himself, 
provided he has faith that the test is true, and that the quality 
tried is one that makes for manliness; otherwise he will have none 
of it. Now, we have not convinced him that high scholarship is 
a manly thing worthy of his devotion, or that our examinations 
are faithful tests of intellectual power; and in so far as we have 
failed in this, we have come short of what we ought to do. Uni- 
versities stand for the eternal worth of thought, for the preeminence 
of the prophet and the seer; but, instead of being thrilled by the 
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eager search for truth, our classes too often sit listless on the bench. 
It is not because the lecturer is dull, but because the pupils do not 
prize the end enough to relish the drudgery required for skill in 
any great pursuit, or indeed in any sport. To make them see the 
greatness of that end, how fully it deserves the price that must 
be paid for it, how richly it rewards the man who may compete for 
it, we must learn—and herein lies the secret-—we must learn the 
precious art of touching their imagination. 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


COMMENCEMENT—1909 


HE one hundred and fifty-fifth annual commencement of Co- 
lumbia University was held on Wednesday, June 2, in the 
University gymnasium and a grand total of 1242 diplomas were 
conferred on candidates from various schools and faculties of the 
University. The formal series of exercises opened with the bac- 
calaureate sermon before the graduating class, which was preached 
by the Reverend William T. Manning, S.T.D., rector of Trinity 
Parish, on the afternoon of Sunday, May 30. The graduates and 
faculty assembled for the customary procession at the library and 
marched to the gymnasium. Dr. Manning took as his text John 
III, 2: “ Beloved, now we are the sons of God and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know that when He shall appear 
we Shall be like Him for we shall see Him as He is”. Dr. Man- 
ning’s sermon, in the main, dealt with the relation between religion 
and education. 

The exercises on Commencement Day unfortunately were 
marked with inclement weather, the first time since the removal 
to Morningside Heights that rain made necessary the abandonment 
of the picturesque academic procession across the quadrangle. 
This year the procession was forced to march by the underground 
passage to University Hall, emerging on the gymnasium floor in 
front of the platform. The procession was marked by an unusual 
number of officers, candidates for honorary degrees and invited 
guests, among whom were several officers from a German cruiser, 
in full uniform. The exercises opened with music by the Co- 
lumbia University Philharmonic Society under the direction of 
Professor Rubner of the department of music, and it is interesting 
to note that the work of the Society as shown at Commencement 
exhibits constant improvement from year to year. After the 
opening prayer by the chaplain of the University, the Reverend 
Raymond C. Knox, and another selection by the Philharmonic 
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Society, President Butler delivered an address to the candidates 
for degrees. President Butler spoke as follows: 


One of the best known of the odes of Horace is that which 
begins with the line “Integer vite scelerisque purus.” Whether 
the poet was serious, or, as some think, in a jocular vein, when he 
wrote this ode, makes little difference; his famous line has been read 
for centuries in tribute to integrity. 

What higher reward can come to a man than to have it justly 
said of him that he possessed integrity? This means that his nature 
was upright, sound, complete; that there were no weak spots in his 
stock of intellectual convictions. ‘The man who possesses integrity 
must not only be incorruptible—that goes without saying; he must 
also be just, clear-sighted, and wise with the wisdom which attaches 
to a tried experience. 

Lack of moral integrity is as sad as it is common. Sometimes 
it is one solicitation, sometimes another, which successfully assails a 
man’s completeness and leaves him imperfect, broken, soiled. Lack 
of intellectual integrity is no less sad. It implies the absence of a 
body of principles on which one’s knowledge and convictions rest. 
It implies a lack of stability of purpose, a fitfulness, which leaves one 
to be borne hither and yon by the blasts of temporary opinion or by 
the forces of everlasting selfishness. The training which a uni- 
versity gives is poor stuff indeed if it has not asserted integrity alike 
of mind and of character as an attainable ideal, and if it has not 
aided in its upbuilding. 

There is a subtle and often clever type of mind, whose activity 
does great damage to integrity by its narrow distinctions, its cun- 
ning splitting of hairs, and its constant asserting of half truths in 
place of that whole truth and nothing but the truth, which integrity 
loves. One may learn the lesson of integrity if he will but open 
his eyes and look nature in the face; or read history with insight and 
appreciation; or move among men as they go about the work of 
the world, and watch the building up and the falling down of human 
character. 

There is no substitute to be found for integrity; money will not 
buy it, nor will any accumulation, however vast, remove the stain 
of its opposite. It is one of man’s most precious possessions and 
it will be sought by high-minded and confident youth with all the 
earnestness and vigor of their being. Integrity has its standards, 
and precious, time-old standards they are. It will not be deceived 
by fraud and hypocrisy appearing before it in the garb of honesty 
and frankness; nor will it be misled by selfishness, calling in imita- 
tion of the stern voice of duty. 
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The world is full of men who possess moral integrity in abund- 
ance, but who are sadly lacking in integrity of the intellect. They 
have never learned the real meaning of the words principle and con- 
viction. They do not know that the man of. integrity cannot at 
one and the same time cherish contradictory opinions, or pursue 
mutuaily exclusive aims. Their natures lack wholeness. They are 
composite men, made, like Joseph’s coat, of many colors. The 
solid, substantial unity of mind which comes from applying to each 
problem as it arises the test of well-founded conviction, is unknown 
to them. They pick and choose as they go through life, and are 
content to believe that they possess the much desired integrity be- 
cause they do not commit a major sin. This is self-deception at its 
worst. The man who possesses integrity is a being quite different 
from this. He has gained, either from instinct, by habit, or through 
training, the power to think clearly, and he persists in asking of each 
new problem what solution is prescribed for it by the principles 
that he holds. He is not swept off his feet by the popular cry of 
the moment, for he knows that in the life of man one popular cry 
succeeds another with startling rapidity, and that all alike are apt to 
be quite meaningless and misleading. Nor is he unduly cast down 
because just now some policy in which he believes appears to work 
badly and to disappoint those who have most urgently pressed it 
forward. He knows that in the long run worth asserts itself, and 
that so long as history has a story to tell it has been the story of 
constant improvement in man’s conditions, of increasing control by 
man over his environment, and of new and complicated adjustments 
between man and that environment as both become more complex 
in their natures and as they touch each other at more points. 

I beg of you, as you go out from this University, to set your 
hearts upon intellectual as well as upon moral integrity, seeking a 
unity, a wholeness, a soundness, a steadfastness, a straightforward- 
ness, which, taken together, are integrity itself. Do not be deceived 
with frauds and shams, and do not be alarmed with clamors and 
with cries. Remember well the lessons you have learned from 
nature; remember well the lessons you have learned from history; 
remember well the lessons you have learned from association with 
your fellows and from observation of them; and out of these 
lessons make each for himself a foundation of indestructible con- 
victions upon which to build an intellectual life of increasing ac- 
tivity and value, not only to yourselves, but to your kind. 


The first degrees to be conferred were those of bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of science to students of Columbia College who 
were duly presented by their dean, Professor J. Howard Van 
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Amringe, and numbered 115, or an increase of six over the number 
of candidates in the college last year. The acting dean, Professor 
William T. Brewster, presented 98 candidates from Barnard College 
and upon them the bachelor’s degree was also conferred. From the 
school of law, 69 candidates were presented by Dean George W. 
Kirchwey, and then the candidates for the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, numbering 82, arose and bowed their heads while the venerable 
and impressive Hippocratic oath was administered by Professor 
John G. Curtis of the medical faculty in the following words: 


Candidates for the degree of doctor of medicine: In our pro- 
fession it is a custom, established more than two thousand years 
ago, that no man may be admitted to its honors, who has not first 
expressly taken upon himself its obligations. Now, therefore, in 
behalf of your elders, I call upon you to take, as we have taken 
before you, the oath of Hippocrates. The language in which our 
predecessors first pronounced it is no longer spoken; the very gods 
whom they called to witness have been discarded; but still we can 
find no nobler words than the most ancient, in which to hand down 
the traditions of our calling. You do, therefore, solemnly swear, 
each man by whatever he holds most sacred: 

That you will be loyal to the profession of medicine, and just, 
and generous, to its members; that you will lead your lives, and 
practice your art, in uprightness and honor; that into whatsoever 
house you shall enter in, it shall be for the good of the sick to the 
utmost of your power; you holding yourselves far aloof from 
wrong; from corruption, from the tempting of others to vice; that 
you will exercise your art solely for the cure of your patients; and 
will give no drug, perform no operation, for a criminal purpose, 
even if solicited; far less, suggest it; that whatsoever you shall see, 
or hear, of the lives of men which is not fitting to be spoken, you 
will keep inviolably secret. 

These things do you swear? Let each man bow the head, in 
sign of acquiescence. 

And now, if you shall be true to this, your oath, may prosperity 
and good repute be ever yours; the opposite, if you shall prove your- 
selves foresworn. 


The candidates for the doctorate in medicine were then presented 
by Dean Samuel W. Lambert, and the degrees were duly conferred. 
In the schools of applied science upon the recommendation of Dean 
F, A. Goetze, degrees were conferred as follows: Engineer of mines, 
29; metallurgical engineer, 4; civil engineer, 25; electrical engineer, 
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20; mechanical engineer, 22; chemical engineer, 6; and bachelor of 
science in chemistry, 6. The candidates for the degree in archi- 
tecture under the faculty of fine arts were presented by Acting Dean 
James R. Wheeler and on them were conferred 2 degrees of bachelor 
of architecture and 6 degrees of bachelor of science in architecture. 

Teachers College was represented by a large number of candi- 
dates upon whom degrees were conferred as follows: Bachelor of 
science in education, 139; doctor’s diploma in education, 4; master’s 
diploma in education, 56; bachelor’s diploma in education, 134; and 
special diplomas, 109. The candidates from Teachers College were 
presented by Dean James Earl Russell, and the degrees were con- 
ferred and the diplomas were awarded by President Butler. The 
degrees of pharmaceutical chemist and doctor of pharmacy were 
conferred on twelve graduates of the College of Pharmacy, duly 
presented by Dean Henry H. Rusby. The candidates for the degree 
of A.M. numbered 231 and were presented to the president by Pro- 
fessor Calvin Thomas, secretary of the University Council, and then 
59 degrees of doctor of philosophy were conferred, this concluding 
the award of degrees in course. 

In conferring the honorary degrees an innovation was inaugu- 
rated by having the candidates presented by a University orator 
rather than by separate sponsors. This year Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck was the duly appointed orator and he introduced the 
various candidates for the honorary degrees. Professor Peck said: 


Long ago, when Poland was not merely an independent kingdom 
but a powerful and splendid State, the great ceremonials of its 
court had in part a religious character. It was the custom for all to 
bow their heads and to repeat in unison the Nicene Creed. As the 
words rolled out in sonorous Latin—‘‘Credo in unum Deum, 
Patrem omnipotentem ’”’—every knight and every noble drew his 
sword to signify that he would give his life, if need be, in defense 
of the faith which he professed. ‘There was seen the Church 
militant. 

Now, each year, within this hall, when those who have won the 
doctorate are assembled before the President of the University, they 
are greeted by a fanfare of trumpets. That trumpet-blast is full of 
meaning. Itis superb. It is thrilling. It is a call to action, and it 
reveals the University militant. For the old conception of the Uni- 
versity has been gradually changing, so that now it has far less to 
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do with cloistered, isolated, lettered ease, than with a close relation 
to the whole great world in which we live and wherein an endless 
strife is being waged. Thus, whoever bears the impress of the 
University today, and grasps the full import of her teaching, goes 
forth as one who has received the accolade of knighthood, to give 
battle on behalf of truth and enlightenment, of justice and righteous- 
ness, to maintain the social order and to render efficient service to 
the State. The sentiment is that which is expressed so nobly in the 
words of Emerson: 

“We are now men and must accept from the highest minds the 
same transcendent destiny; and not minors or invalids in a pro- 
tected corner, nor yet cowards fleeing before a revolution; but 
guides, redeemers and benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort, and 
advancing on Chaos and the Dark.” 

And again, in after years, in the midst of the everlasting con- 
flict of human life, the University, from time to time, calls to her 
some of those who have fought the good fight well and bravely, 
and sets on them the mark of her approval. This is not so much 
to honor them, for they have themselves achieved all honor. It 
resembles rather the decoration of gallant soldiers on the stricken 
field, and while the echoes of the battle are still reverberating. It 
brings into clear relief what they have done, and thus it gives to 
others new strength, new courage and new inspiration. 


Professor Peck then proceeded to present to the president the 
candidates for honorary degrees. Introducing Mr. B. B. Lawrence, 
E.M. 778, he said: 


To have achieved distinction in an arduous profession is very 
much. ‘To have won the respect, the esteem and the confidence of 
one’s fellow alumni, is even more. Because he has done both of 
these things, and because in consequence he has been chosen as the 
first alumni representative in the governing body of this University, 
I ask that the honorary degree of master of science be conferred 
upon Benjamin Bowden Lawrence of the class of 1878. 


In conferring the degree President Butler said: 


_ Benjamin Bowden Lawrence—Highly trained and successful 
mining engineer ; loyal son of Columbia, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of master of science in this University. 


The next candidate was Principal Denbigh of the Morris High 
School. Professor Peck said: 


Columbia University has been most fortunate in having the 
cordial cooperation in all her work, of the great institutions devoted 
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to secondary education throughout the city of New York. That 
cordial cooperation she is proud to recognize; and I therefore intro- 
duce as a representative of the City’s high schools, that he may re- 
ceive the honorary degree of master of arts, John Halliday Denbigh, 
principal of the Morris High School. 


The degree was conferred by President Butler as follows: 


John Halliday Denbigh—Principal of an important public 
secondary school; earnestly striving to increase the usefulness of 
secondary education in this community, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of master of arts in this University. 


Introducing Dr. Emmons of the U. S. Geological Survey, the 
orator said: 


In the investigation of geological conditions in the United 
States there are few explorers and scholars, who, by their careful 
studies and by their published work have contributed so much to a 
scientific knowledge of their subject in its economic phases as the 
gentleman whom I now present, and ask that the degree of doctor 
of science be conferred upon him—Samuel Franklin Emmons of the 
United States Geological Survey. 


In conferring the degree the President said: 


Samuel Franklin Emmons—Member of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey; constantly contributing to the science of geology 
and to its literature, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of 
science in this University. 


Professor Calkins of Wellesley College was next introduced as 
follows: 


It is inherent in all high intellectual pursuits that those who 
follow them should know nothing of distinctions that are not dis- 
tinctions of the mind. To them there are no distinctions of nation- 
ality, there are no distinctions of race, there are no distinctions of 
religion, there are no distinctions of sex. The sphere of intellect 
has nothing to do with these, since it is filled with what has been 
so beautifully called “the white radiance of Eternity.” It is be- 
cause of her original and fruitful research and her valuable studies 
in her chosen field, that I now present, so that she may receive the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters, Mary Whiton Calkins, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology in Wellesley College. 


Conferring this degree President Butler said: 


Mary Whiton Calkins—Professor of philosophy and psychology 
in Wellesley College; an acute and clear-minded student of the 
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problems of mental life, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor 
of letters. 


The introduction of Professor Hiilsen, the archeologist, then 
followed. Professor Peck said: 


When the most illustrious scholar of the modern world, Theo- 
dor Mommsen, ended his life-work, it seemed for the moment as 
though he could have no successor; yet in some extremely important 
fields of archeological research, that fear was happily dispelled. 
Our University this year has been honored by the presence and 
inspired by the instruction of Mommsen’s learned pupil, friend and 
colleague. He has brought to us the garnered stores of his patient 
and illuminating studies in the Eternal City; and for this, Columbia 
desires to show her grateful and sincere appreciation. I ask, there- 
fore, that the degree of doctor of letters be conferred upon Chris- 
tian Karl Friedrich Hulsen, professor in the Imperial German 
Archeological Institute at Rome. 


In conferring the degree the President said: 


Christian Karl Friedrich Hitilsen—Scholar and archeologist, 
making the stones and marbles of ancient Rome to speak with in- 
telligible voices, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of letters 
in this University. 


President King of Oberlin next was introduced as follows: 


The ties existing between Oberlin College and Columbia Uni- 
versity are growing closer every year by reason of those academic 
interchanges and amenities which do so much to promote a solidarity 
of academic feeling. Because of this, and because of his eminence 
as an expositor of theology and philosophy, I present, in order that 
he may receive the degree of doctor of sacred theology, Henry 
Churchill King, president of Oberlin College. 


As he handed President King the diploma, President Butler said: 


Henry Churchill King—President of Oberlin College; educator 
and theologian, whose published contributions to theology are the 
ripe fruit of an earnest and catholic spirit, I gladly admit you to the 
degree of doctor of sacred theology in this University. 


The chairman of the board of trustees of Barnard College was 
the next candidate to be presented. In introducing him Professor 
Peck said: 


__It is not given to many men to achieve success in two widely 
different fields. Yet I have now the pleasure of presenting one 
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who in years gone by, as a leader of the New York Bar, did much 
for the reform and elevation of our judiciary, and who later, by 
his tact and judgment and wise counsel, gave strength and unity 
to the administration of Barnard College. For his services, there- 
fore, both to the cause of upright government and to that of the 
higher education, I ask that the degree of doctor of laws be now 
conferred on Silas Brown Brownell, chairman of the trustees of 
Barnard College. 


President Butler then conferred the degree, saying: 


Silas Brown Brownell—At once lawyer and counsellor of those 
who follow the law; bearing through a useful life heavy burdens 
of responsibility for institutions of learning and philanthropy; 
chairman of the trustees of Barnard College, I gladly admit you 
to the degree of doctor of laws in this University. 


The newly elected president of Harvard University received a 
warm welcome as he stepped forward while Professor Peck said: 


Harvard University is in point of years the oldest of all Amer- 
ican universities. It might well claim a place among the youngest 
because of the vigor and the vivacity—may I venture to say the 
exhilarating audacity?’—with which it has attacked some of the 
most perplexing problems of the higher education. The accession 
of a new president to be its head, is not a matter that concerns 
Cambridge only. The interest in it is not confined to Harvard’s 
sons. It is national, and even international. Columbia University, 
therefore, welcomes and gives a hearty greeting to the distinguished 
scholar and student of governmental problems who has assumed 
the headship of that stately seat of learning around which clusters 
so much of what is best in American history and scholarship and 
literature. We wish him the same meed of fame that has been 
won by the great organizer and administrator whom he succeeds. 
I present to you, Mr. President, that he may receive the degree 
of doctor of laws, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard 
University. | 

The degree was conferred as follows: 


Abbott Lawrence Lowell—Succeeding amid universal applause 
to a post of great dignity and responsibility; publicist, author and 
servant of man’s highest interests; president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of laws in this 
University. 


Introducing Alfred Mosely, Professor Peck said: 
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It used to be asserted, many years ago, that Americans disliked 
Great Britain and that this dislike arose from the teaching which 
they had received as children in the schools. The assertion was 
most probably untrue, and yet it recognized a truth,—a truth that 
early education is a powerful factor in determining a man’s mental 
attitude throughout his life. We owe much to the eminent Eng- 
lishman who has grasped this truth and who has given his time 
and his best thought to create a genuine sympathy and understand- 
ing between American and English teachers. He has thus shown 
that education may have a large share in that higher patriotism 
which passes beyond the boundaries of nations to unite all those 
who speak a common tongue and who have inherited the same 
traditions. I present to you, Mr. President, that he may receive 
the degree of doctor of laws, Alfred Mosely, Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 


President Butler then handed him the diploma, saying: 


Alfred Mosely—Whose fortunate lot it has been to receive the 
applause of two sister nations for the service rendered to both by 
promoting with wisdom and generous assistance the interchange 
of visits between them by representative teachers and administra- 
tors of education, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of 
laws in this University. 


In presenting ex-Senator Spooner, Professor Peck said: 


The last two decades of our national history have witnessed 
a strong impulse on the part of many to reject the guidance of the 
past, to accept peculiar doctrines and wander after gods that are 
very strange indeed. An impatience of the orderly processes of 
law has afflicted many minds. Because of present evils many have 
been willing to incur the danger of a future cataclysm. All the 
more honor, then, to such as have held fast to that which has stood 
the test of time and sought for remedies only in a careful, searching 
study of our national Constitution. Such a one we have with 
us today. Above the roar of faction and the babble of impulsive 
immaturity, his voice rang out in clear impressive tones to which 
no one could fail to listen. He was eloquent, but his eloquence 
was not that of the mere rhetorician. It was eloquence deeply 
charged with pregnant thought. He was a member of a party, yet 
he was not a partisan, for he looked beyond the welfare of his 
party to the safety of the state. Where others faltered or bent 
before the storm, he kept his hold upon the Magna Charta of the 
American Republic. I present, that he may receive the degree of 
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doctor of laws, John Coit Spooner, for sixteen years United States 
Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 


The degree was duly conferred in the following form: 


John Coit Spooner—For sixteen years a Senator of the United 
States; keen to perceive and alert to defend, the principles of our 
nation’s government; eloquent and convincing in expounding the 
foundations on which rest the civil and political liberties of the 
American citizen, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of 
laws in this University. 


The last recipient of an honorary degree was the German Am- 
bassador. Presenting him, Professor Peck said: 


The University has among its guests today the envoy of a great 
and friendly people,—a people to whom our country’s obligations 
are so many as to be incalculable. To Americans, the very name 
of Germany is redolent of a fine idealism. Germany has given to 
us freely of its art, its science, its literature and the inspiration of 
its constructive scholarship. But our guest still more intimately 
represents the person of his sovereign,—that brilliant and far-seeing 
monarch who holds fast to the traditions of his ancient and illus- 
trious house, while he feels strongly the impulse of the present, and 
forecasts the necessities of the future. His Empire was born in 
battle and amid the shock of war; yet he has made it greater and 
more splendid still by his enlightened cultivation of the arts of 
peace. Steadfast and sagacious, he thinks always of the welfare 
of his people. In his own lifetime he has become a great historic 
figure. So skillfully has he welded together the States of which 
he is the sovereign head, that, with the change of but a single word, 
we might well address him in that magnificently vibrant line of 
Vergil: 

“Tu regere imperio populos, Germane, memento!” 

To the accomplished diplomat who represents His Majesty the 
Emperor and King, we gladly give the deference that is his due. 
It is a most distinguished honor to present him to the President 
of this University and to ask that there be conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of laws honoris causa; and I do now so present His 
Excellency, Johann Heinrich, Count von Bernstorff, German Am- 
bassador to the United States of America. 


Turning to Count von Bernstorff, President Butler said: 


Count Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff—Bearing the high com- 
mission of a great people and their sovereign, discharging with 
conspicuous ability and skill the important duties and friendly 
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offices of German Ambassador to the United States, I gladly admit 
you to the degree of doctor of laws in this University. 


At the conclusion of the exercises in the gymnasium, the aca- 
demic procession reformed and marched informally back to the 
library, whence those interested in the presentation of the me- 
morial clock by the class of ’84 College, proceeded to Hamilton 
Hall. The memorial of the class consisted of an ornamental 
clock and doorway at the Dean’s office, and around this the class, 
in cap and gown, were grouped for the presentation to the Uni- 
versity. In behalf of the class, Mr. Barclay E. V. McCarty made 
an address in which he said: 


Mr. President and Mr. Dean: 

Behold the class of Eighty-Four. We are gathered to cele- 
brate our graduation from Columbia College a quarter of a century 
ago. Our thoughts today turn tenderly toward the dead; and we 
bear to you the melancholy tidings that twenty-four of our class- 
mates have passed “ through nature to eternity.”” We that survive 
return today in the radiant light of the motto that beams from 
Columbia’s seal. 

To commemorate this anniversary day, we bring a memorial 
gift; and, Mr. President, with your gracious cooperation, the clock 
and marble doorway, which we have the honor now to present to 
our alma mater, have been placed at the threshold of the Dean’s 
rooms in token of the enduring affection that we bear him. Look- 
ing within, looking without, the clock will measure the recurring 
hours both for him and for the students of Columbia College. To 
them it will tell the hours that are to come; to him it will also 
speak of the hours that are gone. Sometimes, may the clock bring 
back a thought of his students in the class of Eighty-Four! 

Though we rejoice today, Mr. President, that the destinies of 
Columbia University are in your valued keeping, we are not as- 
sembled upon this occasion to celebrate the glory of this magnificent 
outgrowth of Columbia College—this sum and continent of our 
hopes and aspirations. “Si monumentum queris, circumspice ”! 
Rather are we here to commemorate in retrospect the day of our 
graduation from the old School of Arts. 

An event, to be worthy of public commemoration, need not in 
itself be great. Some days are memorable for the history that 
lives behind them—some for the traditions that the heart and mind 
recall. “ The glory of children are their fathers.”” Thus, though 
there cluster about this anniversary day the tenderest memories 
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that belong to the class of Eighty-Four alone, yet the day of our 
graduation from Columbia College a quarter of a century ago is 
a day that cannot be commemorated without recalling the splendid 
history and glorious traditions of Columbia’s preceding years. 
The upshooting palm that grew near the altar of Apollo in the 
Delian isle, the “ Pride of Delos” that held captive the enraptured 
eyes of Ulysses, became resplendent with the glory of immortal life; 
the fair fame of Columbia College, born in the splendid genius of 
Hamilton, Jay and Livingston, nourished by the brilliant attain- 
ments of Morris and Verplanck, sustained by the great achieve- 
ments of Clinton, perpetuated by the constellation of intellect that 
came in the ensuing years, will forever bloom by the shrine of our 
devotion as the bright, consummate flower that is our heritage 
today. 

With this history behind us, with these traditions to sustain us, 
with the inspiration that is their living effluence, may not we—may 
not all Columbia men—be justified today in feeling for Columbia 
College—our alma mater—the old School of Arts—the acropolis 
of this splendid university, as Themistocles—as Cimon—as Pericles 
felt for the citadel of Athens, the zeal of a lover’s devotion! 

This is the spirit in which the class of Eighty-Four presents this 
token of its constant love. 


This was answered by President Butler in a brief speech of 
acceptance in which he spoke of his pleasure in receiving from an- 
other class, enrolled in the Early Eighties, a further memorial to 
alma mater. Amid the usual enthusiastic cheers of the class and 
the other alumni present, Dean Van Amringe also made a brief ad- 
dress, participating in the acceptance of the gift with President 
Butler. The Dean said: 


Mr. McCarty and gentlemen of the class of ’84: I must first 
thank the President for his very gracious words, and for permitting 
me to join with him in accepting your memorial gift. It would 
be difficult to speak of this gift more appropriately, or in higher 
praise, than to say that it is worthy of the admirable class whose 
graduation it commemorates, and worthy of this stately home of 
their alma mater. No one can hereafter enter this hall without 
being at once attracted by this adornment, conspicuous from its 
union of utility and beauty no less than by its position, nor without 
being reminded of those cherished sons of Columbia to whose 
thoughtful solicitude and generosity it is due. 

In the years to come, it will doubtless please you to remember 
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that your beautiful clock will set the time by which the College 
must, in all its activities, be regulated, and will also, with every 
passing hour, tell to successive generations of students the story of 
your devotion and affectionate loyalty. I thank you in the name 
and on behalf of Columbia College. 

The alumni, who had begun to gather on the grounds by noon, 
after attending the dedication of the clock and doorway by the class 
of 1884, assembled in the gymnasium for the alumni luncheon. 
Owing to the threatening weather there were not as many present 
as last year, but there was no lack of enthusiasm, although the 
remarks of the speakers could only be heard by those in the im- 
mediate vicinity. For this reason it had been decided to abandon 
the addresses hitherto made by the recipients of honorary degrees 
and to confine the speaking to impromptu addresses by the Presi- 
dent, Dean Van Amringe, and a few of the more prominent alumni. 
Unfortunately even their remarks were heard by but very few, and 
some provision must be made in the future, either to restrict the 
number attending the luncheon or to arrange some place where 
these addresses, which are much appreciated by the alumni, could 
be delivered where they might be heard by more than a few of 
the assemblage. As usual, the Early Eighties, grouped together 
at a single table, were present in large numbers, and the classes of 
*84 and ’99 also occupied prominent positions. Dean Van Amringe, 
who served as toastmaster, spoke as follows: 

Fellow Alumni:—You must know that the despotic committee 
in charge of this festival has issued a decree, from which there is 
no appeal, that you who are here to renew college associations, to 
spend a free and joyous day in class reunions, in song and story and 
good fellowship, shall not be interrupted in the exercise of your 
liberty and in the pursuit of happiness by speechmaking. There is 
one speech, however, which, so far from interrupting of marring” 
the pure and exalted pleasures of this great day, will add to them 
—and that is the informal, intimate and altogether admirable speech 
with which our honored chief usually favors us. We ask him to 
gratify us again. At the conclusion of his remarks, we will, pre- 
ceded by the stirring music provided by the Early Eighties and the 
late Nineties, march to South Field, there to participate in other 
ceremonies and luxuriate in other delights. 


In response to loud cheers, President Butler spoke informally, 
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and his remarks on the improved financial condition of the Uni- 
versity were received with general interest. President Butler said: 


Fellow Alumni:—It is not particularly easy to make one’s self 
heard in this hall, and I know well that you are in no mood to be 
detained by lengthy speaking. But I cannot resist the pleasure 
of responding at least briefly to the invitation to speak thus in- 
formally to the alumni, because I value more highly than you 
realize this opportunity to put into a few brief paragraphs each year 
a statement of the things which most concern us here at the Uni- 
versity and which therefore most concern and interest you. 

I do not know from my own experience nor do I recall from 
reading over our history, any single year which has been so crowded 
with important incidents as the year which closes today. In the 
first place, let me tell you that a very great burden has been lifted 
from the trustees, and a great obstacle to the progress of the work 
of the University has been removed by the successful carrying 
through by the committee on finance of a carefully thought out 
plan for refunding the entire corporate debt, and for extinguishing 
it absolutely at the end of thirty years by an annual sinking-fund 
payment which we can meet without embarrassment. The enor- 
mous expense of securing and developing this splendid site was 
met out of the resources of the University and by special gifts, with 
the exception of the not insignificant sum of three millions of 
dollars. A corporate obligation of that amount has existed in 
various forms for a number of years. These obligations were 
yesterday refunded into a single four per cent. mortgage bond to 
be met by the payment of $100,000 annually for the next thirty 
years. That means not quite the finance of Mr. Micawber—that 
we have paid one obligation by issuing another—because when the 
original obligations were issued we saw no means of redeeming 
them unless funds should be provided by gift. We have now 
issued an obligation which we purpose to take care of ourselves, 
and so far as this generation is concerned, the debt disappears. 
For the first time since 1891 we are, therefore, without the necessity 
of facing an indebtedness the means of extinguishing which we 
could not see. 

I call that an achievement of the first magnitude, and I should 
be lacking in my duty if I did not say to you that this is due to the 
counsel, and the financial knowledge and legal ability, of our alumni 
as represented in the office of treasurer of the Corporation and on 
the committee on finance of the Trustees, by John McLean Nash 
of ’68, George L. Rives of ’68, and Francis S. Bangs of ’78, who 
have borne the burden of the undertaking. 
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In the next place the year has seen the carrying into effect of 
what has been for fifty years one of the dearest wishes of the alumni 
of Columbia, namely, an opportunity to feel a sense of direct 
responsibility for her welfare and policies by being permitted to 
participate in the selection of some members of her governing board. 
That step has been taken by substantially unanimous consent and 
with the approval of every University interest. Inasmuch as there 
were two existing vacancies on the Board, when it meets again in 
October it will welcome to its councils not one, but two newly- 
elected alumni; one the first choice of the alumni, and the other 
(as the record shows) the gentleman who would have been their 
second choice had provision been made at this time for the selec- 
tion of two Alumni Trustees—Benjamin B. Lawrence, of ’78, and 
Willard V. King, of ’89. 

More than that: we have been able, after long and anxious and 
most interesting discussion in the University Council, to carry 
through a very elaborate report on the condition and policies of 
the University, which was formulated by the Council in response 
to an invitation from the Trustees given more than a year ago, 
which invitation asked the Council to consider certain specific mat- 
ters and make recommendations as to the policies. The University 
Council has done that. Those recommendations in due time will 
go to the Trustees, and soon the time will come, I am sure, when 
such of the policies recommended as will most surely promote our 
greater usefulness and influence and enable us to exercise still more 
power in this community and in the country, will be adopted. 

Another new step, which some of you certainly will appreciate, 
has been taken in the inauguration of a new method of admitting 
students to the undergraduate parts of the University, to Columbia 
College, to the schools of applied science, and to Barnard College. 
A single committee on admissions will hereafter sit for all these 
parts of the University, presided over by an officer chosen partic- 
ularly for his fitness to deal with the problem of college admission. 
Moreover, instead of having to depend as heretofore upon the 
result of a single admission examination, college admission will be 
based on close individual knowledge of the candidate, and this 
committee purposes to have before it the school record of every 
applicant for the two or three or four years preceding, and to give 
to that record whatever weight they may find it deserves in passing 
upon an applicant’s fitness. In other words, we have every inten- 
tion hereafter of giving weight and authority to the student’s school 
record. That is said by all who have heard of it, to be a long as well 
as a new step forward in cementing our relations with the schools 
and in developing wider and stronger educational policies. 
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I cannot take time this afternoon, nor would you care to have 
me do so, to tell you of a dozen or fifteen other matters of much 
more than usual importance which have come to a head during the 
year. But there have been some extraordinary and admirable 
developments and extensions in the school of medicine and in the 
school of law. The policies which were inaugurated two years 
ago for the schools of applied science have been continued with 
unexampled success, and these schools are in better condition today 
than ever before in their history. The great graduate schools are 
now attracting more than one thousand students from all parts of 
the world—the largest and most earnest body of graduate students 
that I know of in any English-speaking institution of learning. 

While all these parts of our work are in a sense different and 
lie outside each other, yet I assure you they are all bound together 
with the strong, growing, vital Columbia spirit. You will be inter- 
ested, perhaps astonished, to see in how many splendid and in- 
spiring ways it manifests itself, now in one part of the country and 
now in another, not only in enthusiastic gatherings such as this, 
but in countless ways sometimes too small to attract notice, but 
all of which count for the Columbia that is to be. 

But in this year in which we have gone so far forward, we have 
suffered the most grievous personal losses that have ever come to 
us in a like period. Out of our ranks have gone strong, devoted 
and loyal men without whose presence and aid one hardly knows 
how we are to go on. During the year there has passed away 
Edward Mitchell, a senior member of the board of trustees, who 
stood there for a generation like a great, splendid giant tree in the 
primeval forest, always loyal and devoted to Columbia, living its 
life, doing its work, thoughtful for its welfare and planning for 
its advancement. Mitchell has gone to his well-earned reward. 
And out of our academic ranks have gone in a rapid succession, 
which fills our hearts with sorrow and grief, Canfield and George 
Carpenter and Tufts. Their loss is simply incalculable, for they 
entered into our life at a thousand points, especially the elders, 
upon whom we had iearned to depend with certainty and assurance. 
Their all too short lives have ended, but the spirit which they 
brought to their work here remains. We shall not soon forget the 
example which they set of earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing loyalty 
to the great name, the great tradition and the great cause which 
binds us all together in the family of Columbia. 


Despite the threatening weather of the afternoon, a large number 
of the alumni and many of the guests who had attended the com- 
mencement exercises in the morning were present at the dedication 
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of the new South Field and the baseball game between Syracuse and 
Columbia. The temporary stands on the west side of the field were 
thronged and a large number of ladies were enthusiastic spectators. 
Several of the classes appeared in costume and marched around the 
field accompanied by bands, so that altogether the occasion was most 
interesting and aroused considerable enthusiasm, which was in- 
dicative of future commencement games on South Field. As soon 
as the spectators had assembled, the classes of ’84, Mines, and *99 
in the College and Schools of Applied Science, took positions in 
front of the stand, facing President Butler and Dean Van Amringe. 
Professor James F. Kemp was the spokesman for the class of ’84, 


Mines, and addressing the President of the University, spoke as 
follows: 


The class of ’84 in the old School of Mines has been scattered to 
the four quarters of the globe since its graduation. When, how- 
ever, its twenty-fifth anniversary was in prospect, its members were 
moved as one man to do something for alma mater. We were the 
more anxious to take this step now, because with ranks but slightly 
diminished as yet by loss, we stand today in middle life, sympathetic 
and in touch with both the experiences which lie behind and with 
those which are before. We are not too old to feel the thrill and 
enthusiasm of our sons who are now appearing in the classrooms at 
Columbia, nor do we lack that maturer point of view which is best 
developed in our elders. In cooperation with our fellow alumni of 
"99, a joint memorial has been prepared in the new South Field. 
As we can all see, the grading has developed a broad stretch of 
green turf, which has added to the beauty of our inspiring sur- 
roundings, and which we hope will prove a welcome and useful 
recreation ground for our students. We men of ’84 desire espe- 
cially to see it an adjunct of the University gymnasium and we hope 
that the authorities of that invaluable department of campus life 
may find the field an outdoor addition upon which in fair weather 
much healthful exercise may be taken. We hope that it is suffi- 
ciently near for a quick run, a merry game or an outdoor drill from 
which in a moment the classes may return to the locker-rooms. 

We also make our share of the gift with the expectation that 
Columbia may have directly in front of its University buildings and 
dormitories, a field to which as the guests of the student body and 
to be treated in the same spirit, teams from our sister institutions 
may be invited, and on which they may engage with us in friendly 
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contests. In so far as they are practised the contests must be 
carried on in a frank and open spirit, if the field is to be used in 
the way intended by our class. The absorbing desire io win at any 
cost, the blind and intense partisanship, and the demoralizing 
features of many of our latter day intercollegiate games, we hope 
to replace with a reasonable and proper self-control, that is neither 
deliriously exalted by victory, nor despairingly cast down by defeat. 

In a word, Mr. President, we hope to see this field a strong 
adjunct in cultivating and encouraging some of the best features 
of student life in Old Columbia and with this intent, ’84 Mines 
passes its share of it into your keeping. 


In behalf of the class of ’99, A. A. Fowler then made a pres- 
entation address. Mr. Fowler said: 


Mr. President :—tThe classes of ’99 College and Science have 
asked me to speak for them in presenting to you for the University 
our share of the Field we dedicate today. As a tribute of our 
loyalty to Columbia, and as a repayment in some measure of the 
debt we owe her, we desire to present a gift of permanence that 
shall constantly and actively affect the lives of future under- 
graduates. 

We have felt that Columbia, in spite of her intellectual and ma- 
terial growth, has sadly lacked the means of a general participation 
in outdoor sport by the undergraduate body. We believe that no 
university can offer the fullest and most rational training for life 
unless it provides the opportunity and encouragement to all its 
undergraduates to make some outdoor sport a sensible and regular 
part of their daily lives. 

It appears to many of us that the present system of “star 
athletics” that obtains throughout the country has developed its 
hurtful features to such an extreme that a reaction is bound to 
occur, and a development to set in along saner and more wholesome 
lines. More and more our colleges are coming to realize that it is 
an abnormal and unwholesome state of affairs which permits a 
small number of men out of the entire University to devote them- 
selves over-seriously to making a business of athletics, while the 
large body of their fellow students looks on from the side lines 
and makes no attempt to actively enjoy any branch of sport. 

We venture to predict that in the near future we shall see a 
change in college athletics which will carry us beyond the point 
where football at some of our colleges has been characterized as a 
religion, and will bring us to the day when intercollegiate athletics 
shall be the product of a general and active participation by a much 
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larger proportion of our undergraduates; when competition shall 
still supply its spur, but the keenness to win shall not overshadow 
the desire for good sportsmanship for its own sake. 

We believe that Columbia, as she has led in other fields, should 
also be a leader in this evolution of college sport. All loyal alumni 
regret the circumstances which compelled you in your good judg- 
ment to suspend intercollegiate football, and ’99 offers its share of 
South Field in the hope that it may be the means of promoting such 
a general and healthy interest in our own interclass and interschool 
contests, that Columbia, as a worthy and honorable competitor, may 
again take a leading part in all branches of intercollegiate athletics. 

Already other classes have expressed their approval of the estab- 
lishment of this field, and have announced their intention of con- 
tributing in turn to the completion of the work that our class and 
84 Mines have been glad to begin. It will not take many succeed- 
ing contributions to make this a field of which any university might 
well be proud. 

In speaking for ’99, I cannot refrain from personal tribute to 
the one man in our class who more than any other deserves the 
credit for the result we see here today. It was in the mind of Mr. 
Frank Hackett that the plan for this gift was conceived, and I trust 
that his name may be gratefully associated with South Field, not 
only by the men who use it, but by all alumni as well. I beg also 
to tender you our thanks for the cordial cooperation that you and 
the trustees have extended to us, and to Dean Goetze for the cheer- 
fui and energetic way in which he pushed the practical side of the 
work. 

Mr. President, it is a pleasure on behalf of ’84 Mines and ’99 
to present to you South Field, which we ask you to dedicate to the 
promotion and betterment of athletics at Columbia. 


The gift from the classes of ’84 Mines and ’99, College and 
Science, was thereupon accepted by President Butler in a brief 
address. 

The exercises of commencement day were brought to a close by 
a large general gathering of the alumni on the University grounds. 
At seven o’clock several hundred graduates were present at an 
informal beefsteak dinner, which was served in the University Com- 
mons, the various classes for the most part being grouped together. 
The class of ’99 held its decennial dinner on the lawn outside of the 
Faculty Club. The class of ’0o dined together at the Claremont, 
the class of ’o4 at the Hotel Marseille, while ’93 and ’06 had large 
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and enthusiastic dinners in separate rooms in University Hall. At 
the conclusion of these dinners the various classes, preceded by their 
bands, marched around the University grounds and finally grouped 
on the Library steps, where there was general singing of Columbia 
songs and music by the band. The evening’s exercises were a dis- 
tinct improvement over previous years and were marked by great 
enthusiasm. 


H. T. WADE 


A COPLEY PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT COOPER 1768 


HE. following letters from President Myles Cooper to John 
Singleton Copley, together with two brief notes from Copley 
in reply, are now preserved in the Public Record Office in London. 
They are among the papers of Copley’s half brother, Henry 
Pelham, in a bundle of Intercepted Letters of the Colonial Office, 
designated as CO5/38. It is not known how Pelham’s papers 
came into the possession of the British government, but it is prob- 
able that they were seized late in April or early in May, 1776, at 
Halifax, where Pelham, who was an ardent royalist, had gone with 
the British troops upon the evacuation of Boston. 

The chief interest in the letters here printed lies in the informa- 
tion they give us of two of Copley’s paintings. The Cooper por- 
trait is still in the possession of Columbia University,* but of ‘‘ The 
nun with the candle,’ nothing is known. The first note from 
Copley is in rough draft in Copley’s hand on the back of another 
letter, with many erasures and corrections, but without name, place, 
or date. Copley’s second note is a slightly corrected copy, without 
address. The place of both in the series is, however, obvious. 

President Cooper’s last letter contains a cordial invitation to 
Copley to visit New York. This he did in June, 1771, accompanied 
by his wife. He met with a flattering reception and “ an unparalleled 
Degree of Encouragement, notwithstanding y° common Complaint 
of Scarcity of Money.” He painted thirty-seven portraits in the 
short space of a little less than six months, and found time besides 
for a two weeks’ “tour” to Philadelphia. The details of this 
period of Copley’s life, hitherto entirely unknown, are now available 
in a series of fifteen letters to Henry Pelham, but they do not bear 
directly upon the history of King’s College. 

GUERNSEY JONES 

*See Corumpia UNiversiry QuarterLy, September, 1899, Vol. I, facing 
P. 347. 
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PRESIDENT COOPER TO COPLEY 


Kine’s COLLEGE, 
New York, 
5. Aug* 1768. 
Str, 

By Cap* Smith, who conveys this, You will receive 7 Guineas— 
the price, if I recollect, of y* Picture. By y® Same Gentleman I 
also send a Gown, Hood, & Band, by which to finish the Drapery. 
This, I doubt not, you will be able to execute, before Capt Smith 
returns to New York; at which Time You will return y* Gown &c 
together with the Picture: and, if a Couple of Guineas will purchase 
y® little Piece which I so much admired—y? Nun with the Candle 
before her—You may send that also—which I will deposit in our 
College Library as a Beginning to a public Collection. If y* Picture 
does not please You, and I sh® visit Boston again, y® next Year, I 
will take Care that it shall be there before me; that, when I come, 
it may receive your finishing Hand. 

I am, S’ y" most obed' & very 
hble Ser‘ 
My es Cooper. 

Please to convey the Letter 

to M* Troutbeck. 


PRESIDENT COOPER TO COPLEY 


Kinc’s CoLLece, New York, 
24. Oct" 1768. 
Sir, 

I was so unfortunate as not to see Cap’ Smith during his Stay 
here the last Voyage, otherwise, a Line should have waited on You 
at his Return.—I am obliged to You for what you say concerning 
the Candle-Light, which You will please to send by Cap* Smith 
(who, I fancy, will be almost ready to sail, by the Time you receive 
this), and the Money [shall be re-] mitted to you by y® first Oppor- 
tunity. But, by y° Same Conveyance, 1 must also beg of you to 
send my Portrait, finish’d in the best Manner You can; for, as to my 
Coming again to Boston, (considering what a Situation You are in 
and I am afraid Things are not likely to change for y° better) the 
Matter is quite uncertain: and, if ever I do see y® Place again, it 
will hardly be before both You and I have seen Europe. 

I have seen several People who have told me y® Picture is ex- 
ceeding like me; and if the Finishing is not so high, as You might 
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have made it, on another Sitting; I will take all Care that y® Cir- 
cumstances shall be known to those who have either Discernment 
enough to taste its Excellencies, or Penetration sufficient to observe 
its Defects. I am, S™ with my best wishes for your 
Welfare, y" most obed* & very hble Servt 
Mytes Cooper. 


PRESIDENT COOPER TO COPLEY 


Kinca’s COLLEGE, 
New York, 
go” Jany, 
1769. 
Sie, 

I was much surprized that you neither thought proper to send 
my Picture, as you were desir’d to do, by Cap* Smith; nor to give 
me any Reason for the Omission. Perhaps he might have shipt 
away as he has done from me, without your Knowledge of his 
sailing: but still you might have let me know that such was the 
Case. As for y® portrait itself, the want of it cannot be attended 
with any great Inconvenience; but y® Gown I think you are un- 
pardonable for keeping in your Hands so long: And the other 
Picture, if I had been in possession of it, would, ere this, have been 
y° Occasion of procuring some more, to my certain Knowledge, for 
our Library. 

I beg, Sir, you would send at least, my Gown 
by y° first Opportunity, and remain, 
y’ most obed* Serv* 
My Les Cooper. 


CopLey TO PRESIDENT COOPER 


[No date] 
I received Your favour by C[apt.] Smith with the robe in good 
order Iam sorry it is not in my power to comply with Your reques 
in sending it back as soon as You expected but having been ingaged 
to sett out opon a tour of a week the next Morning but will return 
it when Cap Smith makes his next trip. I likewise received seven 
Guineas the price of Your portrait as to the Candle light In con- 
sideration of the use You propose to make of it I will part with it 
for two Guineas as it is my desire to see some publick collection 
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begun in America [I shall therefore send it with Your por[trait] 
one box will contain the two but I [am] extreemly loath to send 
Yours till You sett again for after it has been seen by everey body 
the finnish comes too late to answer the purposes desired 
Iam 

[To] President [Cooper] 


PRESIDENT COOPER TO COPLEY* 


Kine’s CoLLece, New York, 
21. Aug* 1769. 
SH 
I am extremely sorry, that, for a voyage or two before this, 
Cap* Smith should have made so much Haste, as to have prevented 
my Sending by Him the two Guineas which I am indebted to you 
for the portrait. The piece has been much admired; as well as the 
picture of myself. I should be very glad if You could persuade 
yourself to exercise your Art for a few Months in this place: I am 
satisfied you would find an unparalleled Degree of Encouragement, 
notwithstanding y® common Complaint of Scarcity of Money. Any 
assistance that I could lend you, you might depend on receiving. 
Cap‘ Smith will give you y® Balance of your Account. And you 
will oblige me by sending a Rec‘ for y® whole by y® Return of y® 
same Conveyance. 
I am, S’ Y™ most obed‘ & very hble Serv‘ 
Mytes Cooper. 


CopLEY TO PRESIDENT COOPER 


Boston Sep" 24, 1769 
Sir 
I take this opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
favour by Capt Smith. it gives me peculiar pleasure to find the 
pictures came safe to hand & were approved off. I am much obliged 


* The address reads as follows: 
To 
M* Copley 
Portrait Painter 
in Boston 
Fav’ of 
Capt Smith 
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to you for the assistance you are so kind to offer me should I visit 
New-york although I cannot at present make that excursion for 
the exercise of my pencill I may in some future time when I shall 
be doubly happy in the friendship, of one from whom an obligation 
will be no ways painfull 

I am Sir with all 

Respect your Most Obet 

Hum!* Sert 


JoHN SINGLETON CopLEy 


DE WITT CLINTON AND COLUMBIA 


S the first student who entered Columbia when the College 
renewed its activities at the close of the Revolution and under 
its new name, Clinton occupies a unique position, and the eminence 
which he subsequently attained as “the first citizen of the first 
State of the Union ” renders every circumstance connected with his 
college career of especial interest. Fortunately Clinton himself and 
his contemporaries furnish a narrative which portrays his relations 
to the College with considerable fulness. 

Dr. Cochran, the first professor of Greek and Latin, appointed 
under the Act of 1784, and Clinton’s first instructor, describes how 
the young student came to enter Columbia and his impressions 
of him:* 


In the summer of 1784 his father brought him to New York, 
on his way to Princeton College to place him in that seminary. 
The Legislature had passed an act in the preceding winter for re- 
storing and new naming King’s College; afterwards to be a Uni- 
versity by the name of Columbia. But no final arrangements or 
appointments had been made, only a committee was empowered to 
provide in a temporary way for what might be most needful. The 
late Mr. Duane, then Mayor of New York, was one of this com- 
mittee, who hearing that the nephew of the Governor was going 
out of the state for his education, applied to me, to know if I would 
undertake the care of him and such others as might offer, until the 
appointments for the College could be made. To which I readily 
agreed and young Clinton, and half a dozen more were put under 
my tuition. . . . I found Mr. Clinton apt to learn everything 
that was required of him. He was clear in mathematics and cor- 
rect in classical knowledge. He did everything well: upon the 
whole he seemed likely to me to prove a highly useful and practical 
man, what the Romans call civilis and the Greeks 7odetexoc, a use- 
ful citizen, and qualified to counsel and direct his fellow citizens 
to honour and happiness. 


* Dr. Cochran in a letter to Dr. Hosack, quoted in Hosack’s “ Memoir of 
DeWitt Clinton,” 1829, p. 30. 
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Clinton was thus the first matriculated student of Columbia 
College known as such. His alumni address contains a brief refer- 
ence to his entrance examination. On May 17, 1784, he was ex- 
amined for admission, and he notes particularly the fact that the 
Regents of the University attended the examination in person. 
Then follows this significant comment: “I shall never forget the 
reverential impression made on my youthful mind, by the con- 
descension and devotion to education of the great men who, at 
that time, presided over the interests of the University.”* 

From the picture which Clinton gives in the same address of the 
College building, as it was left by the departing troops after it had 
been used by both armies as a military hospital, one can but wonder 
that students were found sufficiently courageous to enter its doors: 

This edifice was for many years a hospital for the British army, 
and when for the first time I visited the venerable building, it was 
just abandoned in that state. The genius of calamity and desolation 
appeared to have taken possession of its apartments; its floors were 
strewed with medical prescriptions, its walls were tinged with blood, 
and every echo of your passing feet sounded to the perturbed 
imagination like the murmurs of the dying or the complaints of the 
departed spirits. 

As an undergraduate, Clinton showed a high degree of diligence 
and ability. Professor Renwick, another of his instructors, in a 
“Discourse on the Character & Public Services of DeWitt Clinton ” 
delivered before the alumni in 1829, commenting upon the promise 
which Clinton showed as a student, continues as follows: 

I am satisfied that his (Professor Kemp’s) instruction had a 
most powerful influence in determining the direction in which the 
transcendent talent of Clinton became at length most useful to his 
country. Under the tuition of Dr. Kemp Clinton laid the founda- 
tion of that acquaintance with the true principles of internal im- 
provement and, I may add, acquired the basis of those clear views 
of national policy, which he afterwards so fully developed and 
applied with such advantage to his native state and the Union at 
large. 

Gulian Verplanck, of the class of 1801, in an address to the 
literary societies of Columbia College in 1830 said: 


* Address to the Alumni of Columbia College, quoted in Campbell’s “Life 
and Writings of DeWitt Clinton,” p. 7. 
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It was therefore a proud eulogy and a true one which a dis- 
tinguished professor lately pronounced upon this College when he 
traced to her walls and lecture rooms, the germ of the greatest 
practical improvement which science has bestowed upon our state 
and nation—the steam navigation of Livingston and Stevens, and 
the canal system of Morris and Clinton. 


On the 11th of April, 1786, the first commencement of Colum- 
bia College was held and Clinton received his baccalaureate degree. 
He delivered the salutatory address in Latin, his subject being “ De 
utilitate et necessitate studiorum artium liberatium.” 

In 1789 he received his master’s degree, and in 1826 the College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. He 
had been elected a trustee of the corporation in 1808, but had de- 
clined on account of the official position which he then held. 

In 1819, Clinton, then Governor of the State, in his address to 
the Legislature, pointed out the most pressing need of the college 
as follows: 


In the year 1814, a grant of $200,000 was made to Union Col- 
lege, of $40,000 to Hamilton College, and of the Botanical Garden 
on the Island of New York to Columbia College, on condition that 
the establishment be removed to that place within twelve years 
from the time of donation. It was undoubtedly intended that the 
grant to Columbia College should be sustaining and beneficial, but 
it was fettered with a condition under the mistaken impression that 
a removal of the institution would be expedient. The operation 
of this change of place would be the conversion of a city into a 
country college, and a consequent exclusion of the youth of the city 
of New York from its benefits unless they incurred great and un- 
necessary expense. And as many persons prefer the education 
of their children in cities it is unquestionably best that Columbia 
College should continue in its present position, in order that all 
young men of the state may be accommodated according to the 
views of their parents. A compliance with the condition of the 
grant ought therefore not to be expected, and it is hoped that the 
Legislature will look with a benign eye upon that ancient and most 
excellent seminary, and consent to extend its blessings by the sub- 
stitution of an equivalent donation. 


The Legislature responded by passing “an Act relative to Co- 
lumbia College ” which became a law February 19, 1819. By the 
terms of this act the conditions imposed by the act of 1814 were 
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repealed, the trustees became unconditional owners of the property 
between forty-seventh and fifty-first streets and the sum of ten 
thousand dollars was appropriated for the use of the College. 

Clinton’s sentiments towards the college are even more clearly 
shown in a letter written by him in 1826, in which he says: 
“T shall at all times be happy to evince my profound veneration for 
our alma mater and my sincere regard for its interests by any 
demonstration in my power,” and in an address which he delivered 
in the following year before the alumni. In the course of this 
address he described the College as it had existed in his day, and 
after pointing out the advantages of New York City as an academic 
seat and prophesying for it the greatness that has come to it, he 
says of his alma mater: “ And with immense means of patronage 
and of endowments, we may fondly anticipate that before the 
expiration of a century, Columbia College will stand upon an equal 
footing with the most celebrated universities of the Old World.” 

It would be out of place to advert to Clinton’s public services in 
this paper, which is intended merely to outline his relations to his 
alma mater, but the terse and eloquent passage in which Dean Van 
Amringe has summed up his political career may well be quoted :* 

DeWitt Clinton, Senator of New York, United States Senator, 
Mayor of New York City, Lieutenant-Governor of New York, 
Canal Commissioner and Chief Promoter of the Erie Canal, Gov- 
ernor of the State, noted for his scientific attainments, for his liberal 
patronage of science, and his efforts to promote public education, 
the Pericles of our Commonwealth; for nearly thirty years he ex- 
ercised, without stooping to the little arts of popularity an intel- 
lectual dominion in his native State, scarcely inferior to that of 
the illustrious Athenian, a dominion as benignant as it was effective. 

The only personal memorial of an alumnus so eminently dis- 
tinguished which is possessed by the University is the chair in 
which he died, which was presented in 1828 by his son Charles C. 
Clinton, and is carefully preserved as a valued relic, but it is not 
too much to hope that an appropriate building may perpetuate his 
name, and that his statue may yet honor the campus of his alma 
mater, 

Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK 

* History of Columbia University, p. 94. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


HE plan for a course in sanitary engineering at Columbia, 
held in view but not realized during the past ten years or 
more, has now been brought to a successful culmination, and it will 
be open to civil engineering students at the beginning of the 
academic year 1909-10. This course is properly made a differen- 
tiation of the course in civil engineering, as is done in a number 
of other prominent engineering schools. While the differentia- 
tions from the regular course are substantial and essential for the 
purpose, they all lie within the legitimate scope of broad civil en- 
gineering study, and hence the graduates of this course will receive 
the degree of civil engineer like all other graduates from the de- 
partment of civil engineering. This is not only rational and 
entirely consistent with the best spirit in which this branch of sani- 
tary studies should be conducted, but it is also calculated to give 
greater dignity and force to the sanitary engineering course through 
the breadth and scope of the fundamental engineering training on 
which it is based. 

As will be seen by turning to the departmental curriculum, the 
first year is identical with that of all the courses in the school of 
engineering. The subjects of quantitative analysis, given in the 
department of chemistry, and microscopy are the only variations 
in the second year from the regular civil engineering course. The 
principal sanitary engineering subjects which constitute the impor- 
tant fundamentals of the course displace civil engineering subjects 
in the third and fourth year. These variations include educational 
training in such important specialties as bacteriology, sanitary 
biology, physical and biological water analysis, the interpretation 
and sanitary bearing of statistics, municipal sanitation, the general 
subject of drainage, heating and ventilation and the broad principles 
of sanitary science, public health and hygiene. These subjects 
have been so chosen and planned for treatment as to give to the 
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student a comprehensive and advanced view of the duties of the 
sanitary engineer consistent with the best practice of his profession 
at the present day, and further to shape his professional ideas 
along lines of development now being actively followed in success- 
ful engineering practice. 

The scope and the duties of the sanitary engineer have widened 
greatly with the many advances in sanitary science, especially in 
the bearing of the latter on public health and hygiene. The sani- 
tary engineer is at the present time not only a specialist in sanitary 
science, so to put it, but he is usually a civil engineer engaged in 
the design, construction and administration of such public works 
as water supplies, sewerage and sewage disposal, the proper ad- 
ministration of city streets, the general disposal of municipal wastes, 
the reclamation and administration of marshes and swamp lands, 
including the rectification and sanitation of tidal or other sluggish 
waters polluted by sewage and other waste products, and in other 
similar works of a more or less public character affecting the 
health frequently of large populations, as well as in the sanitary 
construction and administration of large buildings in which excel- 
lence of sanitary conditions must be attained. 

It is imperative that all these ends should be served in the inter- 
ests of public health and the general physical welfare of the com- 
munity with economy and efficiency. It is clear that it is impos- 
sible to reach such results without thorough training in the funda- 
mental elements of sanitary science; on that point there can be 
no doubt. It is also equally true, although not so generally recog- 
nized, that it is impossible for the sanitary engineer to discharge 
his special functions in a satisfactory manner without being thor- 
oughly grounded in the broad fundamental principles of civil 
engineering in all its wide field of both construction and applications 
of power. It is for this reason essential and even imperative that 
the course in sanitary engineering at Columbia University is made 
a specialty of or differentiation from civil engineering, giving it 
not only intensity of special training, but also, as has already been 
indicated, an effective foundation upon the broadest educational 
training in engineering. 

The environment of the City of New York is highly favorable 
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to the development of educational engineering work of this class. 
Its great water supplies, varied in character, and the numerous 
sanitary engineering problems of extraordinary magnitude, which 
are constantly being considered in a scientific manner, together 
with a great variety of other municipal sanitary problems of sewage 
disposal, street waste and public health problems, supply works 
suitable for engineering observation and study to an extent found 
nowhere else in this country. The course is certainly suited to meet 
an urgent need of the present time and it is believed that its de- 
velopment will be highly successful. 
Witi1amM H. Burr 


THE SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


OLUMBIA will open, this September, under the auspices of 
Teachers College, the first university school of household 
arts. Teachers College at its foundation in 1888 recognized the 
public need for a more educated approach to the fundamental prob- 
lems of food, clothing and shelter, and provided several courses of 
instruction concerning these subjects. The local appreciation of 
this instruction was immediate and has since been so cumulative as 
to call annually for a larger number of courses covering a wider 
range. Graduates of the college also, who specialized in these 
fields, have steadily spread the propaganda throughout the United 
States and in other countries, and the publications of the college 
concerning the subject have met with an equally wide acceptance. 
These several influences recently so increased the demand upon the 
college for such instruction and investigation, that an increase of 
equipment and an elaboration of organization became imperative. 
All of these needs have now been met, through the beneficent gift, 
by an anonymous donor, of half a million dollars for the erection 
and equipment of a special household arts building, and through the 
organization by the dean and the faculty of the college and the 
authorization by the trustees of the college and of the university 
of a school of household arts. 

The curricula of the new school represent a natural expansion 
of the former curricula in domestic art and domestic science from 
which there were sixty-seven graduates in 1909. 

The advanced curriculum in domestic science, through which a 
number of students have already earned the degree of master of 
arts, has been elaborated so that that degree may now be earned 
also in the organization and administration of domestic art educa- 
tion; in the investigation of personal, household and institutional 
hygiene; in household chemistry, physiological chemistry and nutri- 
tion. Work leading also to the degree of doctor of philosophy is 
provided in the last three fields under the direction of Professor 
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H. T. Vulté of Teachers College, Professor H. C. Sherman of the 
school of chemistry, and Professor W. J. Gies of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, a cooperation having been arranged with 
those university schools, with the New York Botanical Garden and 
with the department of agriculture at Washington. The depart- 
ments mentioned will provide full instruction in the source, com- 
position and testing of food stuffs; the composition, properties and 
nutrition of the human organism; the problems of digestion and 
assimilation; the organization, testing and the application of die- 
taries. A new department of foods and cookery will continue the 
college’s endeavor to systematize the application of physical and 
chemical principles in the preparation of food, in the interests of 
nutrition, economy, efficiency and attractiveness. The departments 
of biology and physical education will cooperate in providing 
courses in physiology, bacteriology and hygiene. 

The new undergraduate curricula, as the old, will lead to the 
bachelor’s diploma and the degree of bachelor of science, after two 
years work at Teachers College, following two years of academic 
or professional study in some other institution of equal rank. Pro- 
fessionally trained or experienced candidates for a special diploma 
without the degree will also be admitted. 

The undergraduate curricula for teachers of domestic science 
will continue under the direction of Professor Helen Kinne, who 
has been head of the department of domestic science in Teachers 
College since 1897 and is now president of the New York Associa- 
tion for Home Economics. Professor Mary S. Woolman will con- 
tinue her direction of the curricula for teachers of domestic art 
begun in 1903 and also her directorship of the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls as a field for observation and experiment. The 
former departments of domestic art and domestic science, however, 
are now grouped in a new department of household arts education, 
which continues the previous courses and adds others in household 
arts curricula, equipment and management. A new department of 
textiles and needlework has been organized for the practical work 
in this field. The work in hospital economy, begun at the request 
of the American Society of Superintendents of Training Schools 
for Nurses in order to prepare trained and experienced nurses to 
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become superintendents of hospitals and principals of nurses train- 
ing schools, will continue under the guidance of Professor Adelaide 
Nutting, who was called to Teachers College from the principalship 
of the Johns Hopkins Training School for Nurses in 1907 and who 
is now president of the American Federation of Nurses. This de- 
partment will have the cooperation of a large number of hospital 
workers and much of its experimental work will be carried on at St. 
Luke’s and at Bellevue and allied hospitals. Professor Nutting will 
also direct the new department of household administration, which 
offers seven courses in household organization, management and 
economy. 

A number of technical curricula leading to certificates for 
students who do not expect to teach are now offered for the first 
time. Preparation is thus provided for public, institutional or visit- 
ing dietitians, institutional managers and philanthropic workers. 
For these certificates, courses are selected from the departments 
mentioned, from a new department of house structure and sanita- 
tion, from the university departments of architecture, economics, 
sociology and social economy and from the New York School of 
Philanthropy. A preparatory certificate in nurses training is an- 
nounced for the completion of a curriculum in anatomy, physiology, 
bacteriology, elementary materia medica and therapeutics, foods, 
hygiene, psychology and social economy and the principles and 
ethics of nursing, in preparation for entrance to the nurses train- 
ing schools of Bellevue and other hospitals. A technical certificate 
for interior decoration is also offered to students who complete 
courses in design, furnishing and decoration in the new department 
of household art and fine arts and allied departments of the college 
and university. The school further announces its willingness to 
grant certificates on the completion of any other selection from the 
sixty-five courses offered by its ten departments and forty-four 
resident officers of instruction. In addition, the departments pro- 
vide forty-seven special classes for students, teachers and house- 
keepers, who are interested only in one field, who have only limited 
time at their disposal, or who for any other reason do not desire 
to enter upon a full course of study. These special classes, which 
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continue and enlarge upon former extension courses, are open with- 
out examination to all who are interested. 

The Household Arts Building, which is now ready, is the result 
of special study of many buildings in the United States and Europe, 
and of long experience and careful thought on the part of all of the 
departments of the college whose work in any way touches the field 
of the household. In area, 160’ X 60’, its six working stories 
contain one hundred and sixty rooms with a floor space of more 
than an acre. Architecturally it continues the red brick and brown 
stone main buildings of the college, terminating in a battlemented 
clock tower with a carved stone porch, containing mosaic representa- 
tions of the household arts. 

The basement contains two typically equipped laundries, a test- 
ing laboratory for household mechanical appliances, and lockers for 
five hundred students. On the first floor are administrative and 
professorial offices, two lecture-rooms seating one hundred persons 
each, and a special reading-room and study-hall. These three large 
rooms can be thrown together for social purposes. The second 
floor contains three laboratories, accommodating thirty students 
each, with equipment for experimental cookery, a fourth laboratory 
for large quantity cookery, a typical dining-room and a series of 
offices, store and service-rooms. The floor above provides five 
laboratories, studios and work rooms for textiles and needlework. 
Three laboratories, for thirty students each, and several smaller 
laboratories, all for household and physiological chemistry, occupy 
the fourth floor; on the fifth there is equipment for investigations 
in nutrition, a demonstration apartment of six rooms, a textile labor- 
atory, and four studios for design, furnishing and decoration. The 
roof of the building provides an area of 2,500 square feet accessible 
by elevator for open air experimentation or recreation. 

The experience of the college concerning equipment for the 
study of household arts is recorded and illustrated in the issue of the 
Teachers College Record for May, 1909. The aim and scope of the 
new school is elaborated in a comprehensive announcement, which 
may be had upon request by any one interested in its work. 

CLYDE Furst 


COLUMBIA IN THE FAR EAST 


O speak as one having authority concerning Columbia in the 
Far East a traveler should proceed upon his pilgrimage with 
some determination to meet the men who represent the University 
in that part of the world and to get in touch with their work. With 
the writer it was merely a matter of chance. Being in the East for 
a definite purpose, and this a time-consuming one, it was rather 
by accident than by design that the great work that Columbia is 
doing in the East came to my attention. 

The Far East, so far as this paper and my wanderings are con- 
cerned, includes only Japan, China, the Philippines, and India as 
fields of Columbia activity. Of these, Japan is naturally the most 
prominent, nearly thirty of our graduates being at work there, and 
the number is rapidily increasing. With one of the most energetic 
and successful of these men, I came closely in contact and to him 
am much indebted for many courtesies. This was Professor 
Masumi Hino of the Doshisha School and the University of Kioto. 
Professor Hino is one of the leaders in modern philosophy and 
education in Japan, and his work at the Christian College (the 
Doshisha School) has been so successful as to attract no little atten- 
tion. To him I was particularly indebted for acting as interpreter 
of two of my addresses to teachers. Also connected with the 
Doshisha College is Professor Shotaro Yoneda, at one time a 
_ student here, although not a graduate. He has shown a great deal 
of vigor in building up the Doshisha library, the skill shown in selec- 
tion and arrangement of which would do credit to any institution. 
Students in the universities in Japan, with whom I talked, spoke 
more often of coming to Columbia for educational, political, and 
social sciences than for other subjects. In natural science and 
mathematics they have in the past been taught to look to Germany, 
although this feeling seems in process of change. 

In China we have more than twenty graduates, and it happened 
that I met about half of them. In Peking it was a pleasure to 
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receive, soon after our arrival, the cards of Fung Foo Sec and 
Samuel Sung Young, both former students of Teachers College and 
masters of arts from Columbia. They were in Peking for their 
examinations, and it was at first a little difficult to recognize them 
with their queues and native student garbs. It is pleasant to record 
that they stood among the first in the final reports and received the 
degree of Chinshih (Litt.D.) from the government. Dr. Young 
has since been made president of the Tangshan Engineering and 
Mining College in Chihli province, and has been given an important 
position in the ministry of education. In Peking I also met Dr. 
George Davis Lowry, who is one of the earnest workers in the 
introduction of Western education into China. 

At Shanghai we have the Reverend F. L. Hawks Pott of ’83, 
president of St. John’s University, Dr. Frank E. Hinckley, clerk 
of the Consular Court, and Mr. William Bacon Pettus, a leader in 
the Y. M. C. A. work, all of whom it was my privilege to meet. 
Of Dr. Pott’s work it is a special pleasure to speak, because he has 
developed a college that would be a credit to any part of America, 
and that will soon be a university in fact. The plant is the most 
complete of any similar one in China, and, although economy of 
construction is properly manifest, every dollar has been effectively 
used. The buildings are harmonious in design and in grouping, 
and while they are overcrowded and need supplementing, they give 
evidence of a careful planning and a skillful expenditure of modest 
means that many American institutions might well afford to follow. 
It is difficult to pick out any one institution and say that to this the 
energies of Columbia should be devoted, so earnest are the workers 
in all lines and in so many provinces. Nevertheless I feel bound to 
say that St. John’s presents unusual possibilities. China needs a 
good college of law, and Shanghai is the best place for it. If China 
is to follow the example of Japan and establish justice on a sure 
basis, she must have help in legal training. At Shanghai there is a 
United States Consular Court, and the amount of legal business 
transacted by it is such as to make it a good school of observation. 
If Columbia could send two of its law school graduates to St. 
John’s, and found professorships to keep them there, more good 
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would be done for China than by any similar expenditure that I can 
at present conceive. 

Up the Yang-tze-kiang river there are some Columbia men at 
work, notably Howard Richards, Jr., in Boone College, Wuchang. 
I visited this institution, and found it well located in one of the 
strategic points of the country. The college has several good 
buildings, and here, as at St. John’s, it is interesting to see how 
judiciously every dollar has been used. The college deserves the 
earnest support of everyone who feels called upon to contribute to 
the awakening of China. 

At Canton there are several educational institutions that are 
having great influence throughout southern China. Among these 
the Canton Christian College is prominent and seems to have a 
brilliant future. It has purchased part of an island some six miles 
from the heart of the city and here it has erected what is probably 
the best single educational building in China, one that will last 
for centuries. Here are two Columbia graduates, Professor Henry 
Graybill, and Mrs. J. C. McCraken (née Helen Newpher, a grad- 
uate of Teachers College). We should, perhaps, also claim Dr. 
McCracken, since he was connected with our Y. M. C. A for some 
time. There is the more reason for claiming him because of the 
excellent work he is doing there. Dr. and Mrs. McCracken have a 
pleasant bungalow near the college, and are enthusiastic over the 
prospect of their work. 

Tempted by the Cantonese bookshops, I had to draw some money 
on my letter of credit, and shall not forget the pleasure at receiving 
the courtesies of the Canton bank at the hands of Mr. Daniel 
Ammen Menocal, ’o2, in whose private office on the Shameen I 
spent a comfortable hour. 

In the Philippines we have eight Columbia graduates. Being 
there during the busy week of the Taft visit, when Manila was 
en féte during twenty hours out of every twenty-four, and life was 
consequently more strenuous than in New York, it is difficult to say 
who was and was not among those whom it was my pleasure to 
meet. ‘The Columbia men occupy positions of educational, political, 
and commercial influence, and doubtless a number of non-graduates 
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might also be found among those who are putting new vigor into 
the life of that part of the world. 

In India we have at least a dozen graduates. I happened to 
be at Lahore during the convocation of the University of the 
Punjab, on which occasion we saw the East and West mingle in 
gorgeous academic ceremonial. Among the educational leaders 
on this occasion was Daniel Johnson Fleming, ’03, who is in the 
Forman Christian College where Edmund de Long Lucas, ’08, has 
since gone. At Madura, in southern India, I visited the American 
College, presided over by W. T. Zumbro, who was at Teachers 
College in 1905-07. The college is well located and is doing 
excellent work, but it is hampered by lack of sufficient financial 
support. I was unable to visit Voorhees College, at Vellore, a day 
from Madras. ‘The president, Arthur T. Cole, is a graduate of 
Teachers College, and I learned at Madras that he is also doing 
effective work, but that there was need for much greater financial 
help if the college is to maintain the rank it has held in the past in 
comparison with government-aided institutions. 

If Constantinople were part of the Far East, I should like to 
record more effectively my appreciation of the courtesies extended 
by Lewis David Einstein, ’98, of the American Legation. Such 
representatives do honor not only to this university but to the 
country as well. I should also be glad to record my appreciation 
of the courtesies shown me in the scientific field by Dr. Arthur 
Willey, curator of the Museum at Colombo, Ceylon. Although not 
an alumnus, Dr. Willey was at one time (1892-1894) on the 
teaching staff of the University. 

Speaking in a general way, the future of Columbia in the East 
is bound to be a brilliant one. In the educational awakening of 
China, now taking place in a much more marked degree than we 
realize, we should play a leading part. This work seems likely to 
center about general education, the manual arts, medicine, law, and 
political science, and in these lines we ought soon to draw some of 
the best young men in China, as we already do from Japan. In 
the commercial activity of the East, America plays a relatively small 
part at present, but in solving the great engineering problems that 
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China will offer in the next generation Columbia ought to have 
much to do. In the concept of mission work of a generation ago 
the outlook is not bright, at least to the view of a casual traveler ; 
but in the broader concept as shown by the work of men like Pott, 
Richards, McCracken (if we may claim him), Zumbro, and Cole, 
we are bound to have an influence that will permeate the whole of 
the eastern world. 


Davin EUGENE SMITH 
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TRUSTER, 1885-1909 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN 
A. B. 1859 


R. JOHN CROSBY BROWN of the class of 1859 died on 

June 25, 1909, in his home, Brighthurst, Orange, New Jer- 

sey. He was graduated at the head of his class, having the Greek 

salutatory on the Commencement platform, and he was first in the 

esteem of his classmates who gave him their highest honor, the good 
fellowship prize. 

His business career was one of high distinction. After gradu- 
ation he entered the Liverpool branch of the firm in which his father 
was the senior partner—and in due course succeeded to the same 
honorable position, maintaining at once the financial standing and 
the high traditions of the banking house of Brown Brothers. He 
became trustee of the United States Trust Company, the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, the Bank of New York, 
N. B. A., the Bank of Savings, the United States Lloyds, the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, and the London Guarantee 
and Accident Corporation, Limited. He was a member and vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of New York and treasurer 
of the Charity Fund. 

Many and exacting as were the business engagements of Mr. 
Brown they did not exhaust his energies, nor confine his interests. 
He valued association with others in social life, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Century Association, the University Club, the Metropoli- 
tan Club, the Down Town Association and the Midday Club. Still 
more deeply was he interested in religious, educational and philan- 
thropic efforts. He was an earnest and devoted Christian—giving 
largely of his time and means to the Church. Through the larger 
part of his active life he was an elder in the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, and he was one of the chief supporters of the St. 
Cloud Presbyterian Church near his summer home in Orange, New 
Jersey. Here he long was superintendent of the Sunday School. 
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He was a director of the Union Settlement, and a trustee of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, and a liberal giver to both. 

Equally remarkable was his interest in education. He was a 
trustee of Columbia University for twenty-four years, and trustee 
and treasurer of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Still larger 
was his share in the direction and prosperity of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. To it he gave largely not only in gifts of money 
but still more, large as were his pecuniary gifts, in time and wisdom. 
He became a director in 1866, vice-president of the board of direc- 
tors in 1883, and president in 1897. He was_a firm upholder of 
the Seminary in its long conflict with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and helped to shape its policy. In the work 
of the last few years looking to the removal of the Seminary and 
its enlargement, he has been, since the death of Mr. D. Willis 
James, the center and directing spirit. Even in his last illness, until 
within the last few weeks of his life, he gave unremitting attention 
to this labor of love. Williams College in 1907 conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of laws. 

His last public utterance was at the laying of the corner stone 
of the new buildings for the Seminary, and a friend characterizes 
it as “a most beautiful valedictory and, like his own life, rounded 
and complete. The words were few and simple, but they conveyed 
in simple and effective form the reverent and inspiring thought 
that was in his mind—in a way it perfectly revealed his own simple 
and lofty character.” 

Grorcs W. Knox 


PRAYER FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
May 16, 1909 


Spirit of All Things, grant us still 

To know thy way, to work thy will!— 
Nor great nor small to Thee whose eyes 
Forever scan the eternal skies ;— 

All service welcome to whose sway 
Controls the stars, awakes the day. 


Within this maze of mortal life, 
Beset with error, wrought with strife, 
Perplexed we wander; we would fain 
Win to thy calm, in Thee remain ;— 
In thy vast working find our peace, 
And in thy service, our release. 


Thou whose eternal thoughts renew 
The spring’s return, the heaven’s blue, 
Teach us the incomparable dower 

Of beauty in the sky and flower; 
Grant us the boon of boons—a heart 
Open to nature, life, and art. 


Teach us the worth of hardship, dearth, 
As travail of the spirit’s birth ;— 

To greet the chance in toil and shock 
To win our self from out the block ;— 
To wrest from failure, loss, and sin, 

The miracle of grace within. 


Grant us to love our human kind; 

Grant us to love the life of mind ;— 

To honor work of hand or brain, 

Keep faith intact,—a purpose plain 
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That speaks in deeds ;—the torch we bear 
With those in greater darkness share. 


Stablish our soul in passions pure— 

To think, to love, to dare, endure ;— 
To spend ourselves that others see 

The truth that, fettered, sets us free ;— 
To find life’s guerdon, sure, confessed— 
The best is his who seeks the best. 


Thus living, striving, shall our ears 
Catch thy far music of the spheres ;— 
Our darkness flush with rose afar; 
Beyond our waves, the Pilot Star! 
So lifts the soul above the clod, 
And frames a vision of the God! - 

Poo SYKES 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Probably few of the men who graduated from Columbia College 
in 1884 imagined that when they returned to their quarter-centennial 
reunion they would no longer find the University at 
forty-ninth street, but installed in a section of the 
city which at that time was regarded in the light of a remote and inac- 
cessible suburb. The growth of the institution along every line in those 
intervening twenty-five years has been little short of marvelous, and 
no better idea can be given of Columbia’s expansion and development 
since 1884 than by quoting a few comparative figures. Twenty-five 
years ago the institution comprised the College, then known as the 
School of Arts, which included a graduate course with an enrollment 
of twenty students and a collegiate course for women with an enroll- 
ment of six students; the School of Mines, which had been established 
in 1864; the School of Law, organized in 1858; the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, which had become the medical department of 
Columbia College in 1860, although it was not firmly consolidated 
with the University until 1891, and the School of Political Science, 
which had been established in 1880. The total registration in 1884 
was 1456 students, of whom 264 were male undergraduates in the 
College, 286 were enrolled in the School of Mines, which at that time 
comprised courses in architecture, in analytical and applied chemistry, 
in geology, in metallurgy, and in civil engineering and mining engineer- 
ing, the departments of electrical and mechanical engineering not being 
organized until somewhat later; 365 students were in attendance on 
the Law School, 505 on the Medical School, and 42 on the School of 
Political Science, and of this last number only a few were graduate 
students. At the present day Columbia University, from the stand- 
point of student attendance, is the largest institution of higher learning 
in the country, the final figures for the academic year 1908-9 showing 
a total enrollment of 5887, of which number 667 were registered in 
Columbia College ; in other words, though the entire university exhibits 
a gain of 304 per cent. in attendance, the College shows an increase of 
153 per cent. during the same period, proving conclusively that the 
growth of the College has not been retarded by the development of the 
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University,—a fear to which expression has often been given, but 
which statistics have conclusively shown to be groundless. 

At the Commencement exercises in 1884, 379 degrees were 
awarded, of which 51 were A.B.’s and 58 engineering degrees. On 
June 2, 1909, 1242 degrees and diplomas were conferred, a gain of 228 
per cent. over 1884, and of these 115 were given to students in the 
College and 112 to students in the schools of mines, engineering and 
chemistry. Worthy of special notice is the large number of graduate 
degrees conferred, namely, 231 masters of arts and 59 doctors of 
philosophy, as against only 22 A.M.’s and 9 Ph.D.’s twenty-five years 
ago. That the institution and the community are now coming to 
appreciate the unequaled opportunities for advanced work in a metro- 
politan university is shown by the fact that over one thousand men 
and women are at present engaged in non-professional graduate work 
under the faculties of political science, philosophy and pure science. 


The two schools last mentioned had not yet come into being twenty- 
five years ago, the faculty of philosophy not having been founded until 
Further 1890 and that of pure science not until two years 
Comparisons later. In 1889 the course of collegiate study for 
women was discontinued and Barnard College was incorporated, al- 
though it did not become an integral part of the University until 1900, 
Teachers College having become closely affiliated with Columbia in the 
previous year. The year 1900 also marks the establishment of the 
summer session, to the extraordinary growth of which attention is 
called elsewhere in this issue. The other new schools, either by adop- 
tion or reorganization, are the College of Pharmacy, which became 
associated with the University in 1904, and the faculty of fine arts— 
comprising the schools of architecture, design and music— which was 
organized in 1906 in cooperation with the National Academy of Design. 
Of course the most striking point of difference, at least to the eye, 
is to be found in the change of site, the University having acquired 
title to its present home on Morningside Heights by purchase from 
the New York Hospital in 1894, the removal being effected three years 
later. At forty-ninth street the University occupied one square block 
and five or six buildings ; today Columbia owns over thirty-four acres, 
and twenty-three massive buildings have thus far been erected on 
Morningside Heights alone. 
The expenditures for the academic year 1883-84 amounted to about 
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$461,000 as against over $2,000,000 for last year. The Library con- 
tained eighty thousand bound volumes in 1884 as against more than 
five times that number twenty-five years later. There were then about 
ten thousand graduates as against almost twenty-three thousand 
alumni today. There was no athletic field and no gymnasium, no 
dormitories and no student building, no University Council and no 
Alumni Council. Such a thing as an out of town alumni association 
was unheard of, whereas today there are no less than twenty-nine such 
associations in twenty-two States of the union and in two foreign 
countries. Of greater significance than these many tokens of material- 
istic expansion, however, is the progress that has been made along less 
tangible lines—in the spirit of striving for the truth as exemplified in 
serious and fruitful investigation, and in the ever increasing recogni- 
tion and fulfilment of duties to the city, State and union. 


The year 1908-09 was an unusually encouraging one for those who 
are interested in the religious development of the University. It was 
Religious the first year in which the students had the services 
Development of a chaplain who could give his entire time to his 
Columbia work. It was the first year in which a graduate of Columbia 
College served as secretary of Earl Hall, and the publication during the 
year of “ Talks on religion,” edited by Professor H. B. Mitchell, gave 
evidence of the deep interest in religious matters which is felt among 
the scholars of the University—even, and perhaps particularly, among 
those who have no formal denominational affiliations. 

Mr. Knox’s first year of service has not brought about any spec- 
tacular results. The great majority of the students still feel that they 
can get their religious training and experiences elsewhere or that they 
can go without them. On the other hand, the actual attendance at the 
exercises in St. Paul’s Chapel has been larger than ever before. The 
chaplain has made for himself a number of warm and devoted friends 
among a class of students who previously had hardly ever been 
reached, and in cases of sickness or other affliction, he has been able 
to give evidence of the sympathy of the University in a way that no 
other officer could do. 

Mr. Myers’s intimate knowledge of the Columbia undergraduate 
and the workings of his mind has enabled him to make Earl Hall the 
real student center to a far greater degree than ever before. The 
total attendance, according to the records of the secretary, has been 
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37,913 for the College year, an increase of six thousand over last year. 
The fact that this general use of the building is of benefit to the work 
of the Christian Association is shown by a very large increase in at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Association, which has been practically 
tripled within the year. 

Professor Mitchell’s book gives the record of a series of conversa- 
tions on religious subjects by a group of men practically all of whom 
were officers of Columbia University. It is the kind of book that 
cannot be summarized, but it is a stimulating and significant piece of 
work which may be studied with profit by those who are interested in 
these fundamental questions. 


The beautiful apartments which are now being completed on the 
grounds of the Union Theological Seminary for the professors of that 
institution have served to render acute the desire and hope on the part 

University of our own officers that in some way similar pro- 

Apartments vision may be made for them. A witty Washington 
woman who was asked why she travelled to a particular New England 
village for her summer vacation replied that she did so because it gave 
her an opportunity to associate with the poor of her own class. That 
is precisely what the members of our faculties and their families have 
the greatest difficulty in doing in New York. By the irony of fate, the 
very work that these men have done to increase the prestige of Colum- 
bia is compelling them to move farther and farther from her doors; for 
the charms of living in the University environment are attracting num- 
bers of persons in comfortable circumstances to the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity, thereby raising the rents in desirable nearby apartment houses 
to a figure that is prohibitive to all but the most favored of the Univer- 
sity’s officers. For the men who are struggling to make both ends meet, 
no greater help could be given than the opportunity to live decently, 
even though simply, in the vicinity of the University. 

We do not know how a friend of New York City and of the Uni- 
versity could make a more welcome contribution to their joint welfare 
than by the erection of an apartment building on Morningside Heights 
for the sole use of University officers. An outright gift which would 
enable the income from the apartments to be applied to other Uni- 
versity purposes would be doubly welcome, but anyone who would 
be unable to give the building outright but who would be content with 
an investment of about three per cent., would still be a benefactor in 
the truest sense of the word. Not only could the cost of construction 
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of such a building be reduced by the absence of onyx slabs and similar 
meretricious luxuries, but, by the expert supervision of our consulting 
engineer and through his cooperation, the actual business of operation 
could be rendered efficient and economical, and furthermore, there 
is no reason why the tenants could not be greatly benefited by the 
opportunity to obtain their standard supplies at the wholesale rates 
which the University itself is now able to command. 


Announcement was made a year ago of the appointment of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California to be 
Roosevelt professor of American history and institutions in the Uni- 

ey Sytner versity of Berlin for the coming academic year. At 

and Kaiser the May meeting of the trustees it was announced 

oh aaree that upon the nomination of the board, the Prussian 
ministry of education had appointed to the profes- 

sorship for the year 1910-11 Professor Charles Alphonso Smith, dean 
of the graduate school of the University of North Carolina. The 
predecessors of President Wheeler and Professor Smith in the Roose- 
velt professorship have been Dean Burgess of Columbia, President 
Hadley of Yale, and Professor Felix Adler of Columbia. The fact 
that a leading Southern scholar has been appointed to this international 
professorship evidences the thoroughly national character of the post. 

Professor Smith was graduated from Davidson College, N. C., in 
1884 and took the degree of doctor of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1893. After a period of service at the latter institution 
and at the State University of Louisiana, he transferred his activity 
in 1902 to the University of North Carolina. In 1904, he was offered 
election as president of the University of Tennessee, but declined the 
honor; the following year the University of Mississippi conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of laws. Professor Smith has just been 
appointed to the newly established Edgar Allan Poe professorship of 
English literature in the University of Virginia. He is the author of 
a number of important books and critical articles on various topics 
in English and Germanic philology and literature. The subject of 
Professor Smith’s courses at the University of Berlin will be American 
literature. 

The incumbent of the Kaiser Wilhelm professorship in Columbia 
University for the coming term is Dr. Karl Runge of the University of 
Gottingen. Professor Runge studied at Munich and Berlin, receiving 
the doctorate in philosophy from the latter institution in 1880. Before 
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his appointment at Gottingen he was professor in the Royal Techno- 
logical School at Hanover. Dr. Runge’s first original work was in the 
field of pure mathematics, and he early obtained a high position among 
German mathematicians. Of later years his interest has been more 
largely in applied mathematics. He has, for instance, made important 
investigations in spectrum-analysis and in astronomical and nautical 
fields. His most recent specialty, and one upon which he will give a 
course at Columbia, is the study of graphical methods in physical and 
technological research. Dr. Runge enjoys a brilliant reputation as a 
teacher, and he is said to possess to an unusual degree the power of 
arousing in his students an enthusiasm for honest scientific work. He 
is editor of the Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Mathematik und Physik. 


Few will deny President Lowell’s complaint that our graduate 
schools are overmuch reduced to the working of “soft metal”; fewer 
still his contention that our colleges, wherein the metal is tempered, do 

Compenition not run their furnaces hot enough; and his insist- 

in College ence upon the need of more competitive fuel is 
brilliantly persuasive. His defence of the competitive impulse is re- 
assuring to the average man, whose approach to the Stoic ideal of 
“excellence for its own sake” is likely to be, at the best, asymptotic. 
Indeed, by gentle indirection President Lowell implies a tendency in 
pedagogic utterances towards cant. Our platform idealism refuses to 
derive “excellence” from the verb “to excel”; pragmatic youth has 
no such reluctance. Its conception of “ excellence” is ability to excel, 
to beat, all comers; and President Lowell, with refreshing candor, 
accepts the conception for his own. Only he emphasizes that the 
ability to beat, not the mere beating, is the thing to be proud of; for 
by chicanery or chance an inferior may beat, and yet remain an 
inferior. 

In depicting the relation of faculty to students as that of an eagle 
incubating hen’s eggs, President Lowell might seem to be at least - 
complimenting the faculty. But his subsequent argument suggests a 
gentle irony. If we, the faculty, are by our faulty attitude responsible 
for chicken-hearted, hen-witted abortions of scholarship, if an in- 
cubatory process less lukewarm might have produced eaglets after all, 
—the question as to where the hen comes in is still open. Indeed, to 
revert to the earlier figure, if the “ metal” of our graduate schools is 


“soft,” of what stuff are we, their “ burnished ” products? De nobis 
fabula. 
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President Lowell has, in very literalness, delivered a home-thrust. 
No one in late years has in respect to our educational system told so 
many plain truths in such a pleasant way. Pleasantest of all is the 
tone of unforced hopefulness heard through the whole arraignment. 
He really seems to understand and sympathize with boys and their 
interests,—an admission requirement to the educator class which some 
educators, however prominent, appear never to have passed. Harvard 
is to be congratulated upon the program, and upon the personality re- 
vealed through it, of her new leader. 


The present state of polite learning appears to be highly gratifying 
throughout the country. With scientific, humanistic and humanitarian 
interests newly encouraged by the Darwin and Poe celebrations and 

University the public lectures on sanitary science and public 

Development health, Columbia begins the new year by opening 
a school of household arts and a course in forestry and by erecting a 
new building for its law school. Harvard enters a new career in 
engineering and its medical school has developed a branch in China. 
Yale advances its academic requirements and offers new prizes for 
literary composition. Princeton has new laboratories, new successes 
in archeological discovery and new plans for graduate work. Penn- 
sylvania has developed intimate relations with education in South 
America and is erecting a new building for its graduate school. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has new provisions for the 
study of earthquakes and of submarine boats and has perfected an 
X-ray process through which pearl oysters may be recognized and 
cultivated. And there are similarly encouraging reports from prac- 
tically every representative institution. 


It is becoming almost an annual feature of the editorial notes of 
the September QuARTERLY to make some reference to the extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented growth of the summer session just closed 

The 1909 over the figures of the preceding year. This year 

Summer Session there were no fewer than 1968 students in resi- 
dence, an increase over 1908 of almost exactly the total registration of 
the first Columbia summer session (1900). No one can question longer 
that the summer session is one of the most useful and most typical of 
the ways in which the University fulfills its trust to the community. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


During June and July President Butler spent several weeks in the 
west, leaving New York on June 19 and returning on July 12. June 
20 and 21 he spent in Chicago on business as chairman of the trustees 

President Butler's Of the N. E..A. On June 22 he was the guest of 

Western Trip Victor Rosewater, 91 Pol. Sc., in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, the day’s program including a luncheon by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Columbia University in Nebraska, an address to the Omaha 
teachers, followed by a reception in the afternoon, and a dinner at 
the Omaha Club, given by Mr. Rosewater, in the evening. The fol- 
lowing day was spent by President Butler in Lincoln, Nebraska, as 
the guest of Professor G. W. A. Luckey, 1901 Ph.D. He delivered 
two addresses to the students of the summer session of the University 
of Nebraska, attended a luncheon given by Professor Luckey at noon, 
and in the afternoon addressed the faculty of the University on the 
work of the Carnegie Foundation. From Lincoln Dr. Butler went to 
Colorado Springs, where he visited Colorado College, and was a guest 
at luncheon of Dr. Daniel J. Scully, ’99 M, last year’s president of 
the Alumni Association of Columbia University in Colorado. From 
June 30 to July 9 Dr. Butler was in attendance on the meeting of the 
National Education Association at Denver. On June 30 and July 1 
he addressed the students of the summer session of the University of 
Denver, and on the following day he delivered an address at Boulder, 
Colorado, to the students in attendance on the summer school of the 
University of Colorado, being the guest of President Baker at luncheon. 
On July 5 he attended the annual meeting of the trustees of the N. E. 
A. and of the directors of the N. E. A., and was the host at a luncheon 
given to forty leading members and officers of that body at the Univer- 
sity Club. On the following day Dr. Butler was the guest at luncheon 
of Dr. C. A. Powers, ’83 M, and delivered an address in Convention 
Hall before the evening session of the N. E. A. on the “ Call to citizen- 
ship.” On July 7 he delivered a memorial address on Dr. James H. 
Canfield at the afternoon session of the N. E. A., and on the following 
day attended the dinner given at the University Club by the Alumni 
Association of Columbia University in Colorado, a brief account of 
which appears in the Alumni Record. 
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The plans for Chapel during the coming year aim to intensify the 
work of the past and to give it wider scope and influence. No one who 
knows our University life can fail to see that there is a deep and gen- 

Religious uine interest in religious and moral subjectsand that 

Interests their value for training and education is appre- 
ciated. As it becomes apparent that the spirit of the Chapel “is as 
broad and as tolerant as the spirit of the University ” itself and that its 
office is “ to preach and to teach Christian religion and Christian morals 
in the broadest and most fundamental sense of those terms,” there is 
every reason to expect that the influence of the Chapel will constantly 
increase. 

The Sunday afternoon services will begin this year with the open- 
ing of the fall term. On September 26, the first Sunday, the service 
will form a part of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. From October 
10 to December 12, both inclusive, a series of addresses will be given 
by visiting speakers on “ Christianity and the modern world.” The 
object is to have presented in clear outline what is the attitude and the 
message of Christianity to the various interests and questions of today. 
The subjects and speakers are as follows: 

October 10—Christianity and education, Rev. R. C. Knox 

October 17—Christianity and philosophy, Professor William Adams 
Brown 

October 24—Christianity and science, President Luther of Trinity 
College 

October 31—Christianity and social ideals, Professor George A. Coe 

November 7—Christianity and ethics, Rev. Elwood Worcester, ’86 

November 14—Christianity and art, Rev. Hugh Black 

November 21—Christianity and commerce, Rev. J. E. Freeman 

November 28—Christianity and the treatment of criminals, Professor 
E. T. Devine 

December 5—Christianity and government, Dr. Chas. F. Aked 

December 12—Christianity and international relations, Dr. Chas. E, 
Jefferson 

Daily Chapel will be at the same hour as last year, service being 
held every day except on Saturday from 12 to 12.20 (except on 
Wednesday, when the hour is 5.10 to 5.30). A short address or a 
musical program is arranged for each service. In cooperation with 
the alumni secretary arrangements will be made to have well-known 
graduates of Columbia speak from time to time on the different pro- 
fessions and vocations and to hold hours for student consultation. 
To find his life-work is a matter of the first importance to every 
student, and it is believed that this plan of providing opportunity to 
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talk with men who come directly from their business will prove at- 
tractive and useful. 

‘A course on the study of the Bible has been put in the curriculum, 
for which a number of students have already entered their names. 
This course is to give accurate knowledge of the origin, form and con- 
tent of the Bible, together with practical exercises in gathering and 
using its material. 

The work of the choir was so successful last year as to lay the 
foundation for greater progress. A large choir of men’s voices is 
unique in New York and is especially fitting for an academic service. 
In cooperation with the department of music and the Philharmonic 
Society, an extended year’s program will, if possible, be undertaken. 

No part of Chapel work is more important than the personal rela- 
tions with students. The volunteer religious organizations may all 
feel assured of their right to participate in everything that concerns 
the Chapel and of the Chapel’s support of them. In addition, the 
Chaplain desires to have it known that he is glad to be of assistance in 
any matter, personal or otherwise, whenever there is occasion. 


* OK °K 


The list of the successful candidates from the College of Physicians 

and Surgeons for hospital positions is given herewith. Unless other- 
Hospital wise stated the hospitals mentioned are in the City 

Appointments of New York. The graduating class numbered 
eighty-one, of whom sixty-six received appointments, the remaining 
fifteen not desiring to secure hospital positions. 

Bellevue Hospital—V. E. Stork, W. M. Bradshaw, P. H. Adams, 
G. D. Lyman, T. F. Donovan, S. F. Wade. 

Beth Israel Hospital—M. L. Wieselthier. 

City Hospital, B. I—J. B. Cowherd, Fraray Hale, Jr. 

Fordham Hospital—S. H. Steiner. 

French Hospital—T. J. B. Shanley, J. R. Foshay, Miguel 
Lavandera. 

General Memorial Hospital—A. A. Ranson. 

German Hospital—J. H. Evans, N. K. Benton, ‘A. J. Gossett. 

Gouverneur Hospital—J. F. Casey, R. H. Hewitt, F. S. Child, Jr. 
= eee Hospital—E. DuBois Elliott, C. H. Richardson, Jr., C. H. 

ulton. 

Hudson Street Hospital—R. T. LaVake, J. S. Ames, H. B. Zim- 
mermann. 

J. Hood-Wright Hospital—D. M. Wardner. 

Lebanon Hospital—Samuel Kutscher, Joseph Popper, A. P. Block. 

Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn—R. M. Yergason. 
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Montefiore Home—Samuel Ehrenreich. 

Mount Sinai Hospital—Leo Mayer, Herman Jaffe (1907), Sidney 
Cohn, Hiram Olsan, Meyer Rosensohn, Herbert Emsheimer, Alexan- 
der Hofheimer (Alt.). 

Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco, Cal——Harry Abrons. 

Newark (N. J.) City Hospital—J. T. English, F. N. Mandeville. 

New York Hospital—F. I. Krauss, D. H. Morris, H. E. B. Pardee, 
F. W. Wilkerson. 

Post Graduate Hospital—D. R. Ayres, C. E. Hyde. 

Presbyterian Hospital—F. W. Paton, Kenneth Bulkley, E. R. 
Evans, J. O. McDonald, R. H. Fowler. 

Roosevelt Hospital—F. B. St. John, S. R. Burnap, Davenport 
West, L. F. Rainsford, W. W. Mott. 

St. Catherine’s Hospital, Brooklyn—F. W. Campbell. 

St. Francis Hospital—J. J. Lancer. 

St. John’s Hospital, L. I. City—Frank C. Smith. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minnesota—O. A. Kells. 

St. Luke’s Hospital—W. C. Johnson, D. R. P. Heaton, F. J. 
Echeverria. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital—J. W. Walther. 

Sydenham Hospital—Milton Schaie. 


x *K 


It is generally supposed that the attendance on the engineering 
schools of our country continues to show the rapid gains that have 
Engineering marked their development during the past ten or 
Statistics fifteen years, and while at the majority of the insti- 
tutions the enrolment of today compared with that of say five years 
ago would exhibit a healthy increase, an analysis of the accompany- 
ing table proves that a reaction is apparently beginning to set in, at 
least at a number of the institutions. It will be seen from the table 
that the present total attendance of engineering students at twenty- 
five representative institutions shows an increase over last year of 
only two hundred and fifty-four students, or one of 1.46 per cent. 
The figures given include students of engineering, mining and metal- 
lurgy, and chemistry, but are exclusive of students of architecture 
(with one or two exceptions), agriculture, forestry, biology, etc. It 
should be noted that a number of institutions (for example, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology) have one or more of these 
last mentioned courses, and that the figures in the table do not, there- 
fore, represent in every case the total registration of the school. In 
some instances (for example, Michigan) graduate students are in- 
cluded, in others (for example, Columbia) they are not; most of the 
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institutions submitted the spring registration, but in a few cases the 
fall figures are given, and there may be several other minor differences, 
yet in spite of these discrepancies, the table as given will convey a 
sufficiently accurate idea of the most recent changes in engineering 
attendance. Owing to the regulation requiring a baccalaureate degree 
for admission to the school of applied science, which has recently be- 
come operative at Harvard, the figures of this institution have been 
omitted, since a comparison would be somewhat misleading. Fourteen 
of the institutions exhibit a gain in attendance over last year, while 
eleven show a loss. It is interesting to note that of the independent 
schools six show losses in attendance as compared with last year, 
whereas only five of the schools connected with universities have ex- 
perienced a decrease in enrollment since 1907-8, while nine schools 
connected with universities and five independent schools show gains.* 


Registration Increase or Decrease 
Institution 

1so7-8 | r908-oy | Gaol, | Percent 
CornelliWiniversityccs-ssccctecncstecsccesssccensseneccs TOS els 727, 89 5.4 
PurduesUitliversitiyscecerccsssesesssensstccesiecserce: 1,398 | 1,364 —34 — 2.4 
Universityot Michiganter..scsccccescecessnsrede ss T5325 os5 10 0.7 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology......... 1,259 | 1,297 38 3.0 
Wniversityofelllinois7:-ccs.<cccevcoteessosecewccese ss 1,059 | 1,081 22 2.1 
University of WiSConstikersccoscsavesse-cusseseror: 940 906 —34 — 3.6 
Ohio StatesWniversity.-..<...---sesnssccssccscessesses 839 888 49 5.8 
University of California.......... 794 818 24 3.0 
University of Pennsylvania 748 SII 63 8.4 
Yale University (Sheffield Scientific School) 788 793 5 0.6 
ColumbiawUiniversityaccsccstcctenseseretesecceneaeas 618 717 99 16.0 
University of Minnesota ...:......s--es0.s.cesss +e 647 677 30 4.6 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute.................. 609 660 51 8.4 
WehioimW Nivensityencesensceccaessescccescececcnenee 662 646 —I16 — 2.4 
A TIN OUTLINSCIEUTE I ccne ne doshecnrtcnccscwscasetecoteeees 521 518 —3 — 0.6 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute ................+ 462 487 25 5.4 
UMiversityOreMissOUtlcsscsed: coctantecosetetrcecs 466 444 —22 — 4.7 
Case School of Applied Science .................. 479 431 —48 —I0.0 
University, of Nebraska <:2..2-:.+..esesrssvees-eeeres 439 3,96 —43 — 98 
Stevens Institute of Technology..............500. 435 390 —45 —I0.3 
Colorado Schoollofi Mines. -c.cvescsecesnsees sence 349 380 RE 8.9 
Michigan College of Mines ...........sccsscesseees 266 277 Tr! 4.1 
University of lowalcccssccte.tsccsrecc co sso coos 239 218 OP antes 
Rose! Polytechnic Institutern....csscccssaentencce 223 206 —I7 — 7.6 
DulanesUmiversityi..ccsensqcaesndicrsesstmsesse se: 145 135 1K) 6:9 

Total oatecrenssteicsvoncesenee vee eee ees 17,348 | 17,602 254 | 1.46 


* Science, June 4, 1909. 


ERNEST FOX NICHOLS WILLIAM DAWSON JOHNSTON 


PRESIDENT, DARTMOUTH CC LLEGE LIBRARIAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BENJAMIN BOWDEN LAWRENCE WILLARD VINTON 


First ALUMNI TRUSTEE New TRUSTEE 
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Benjamin Bowden Lawrence, ’78 S, the first alumni trustee, was 
born in New York City in September, 1857. His early school days 
were spent with Dr. Hobby in the old University building in Washing- 

The New ton Square. Later he went abroad and studied for 

Trustees three years in French and Swiss schools for the 
purpose of acquiring a knowledge of French and German. On return- 
ing to America he attended grammar school Number 35, completing 
the course in 1872. He entered the Columbia School of Mines in 
the fall of 1874, and was graduated in 1878 as a mining engineer. 
While at college Mr. Lawrence took a prominent part in athletics, and 
the interest he then took in outdoor sports has continued ever since. 
Soon after graduating he went west to take up actively his profession of 
mining engineering, his first position being that of superintendent of 
the Montezuma Mining Company at Montezuma, Colorado. He re- 
mained in this section of Colorado for more than five years working in 
Leadville, Breckenridge and adjacent camps, after which he returned 
east. In 1885 he associated himself in New York with William A. 
Hooker, ’69 S, establishing the firm of Hooker and Lawrence, consult- 
ing mining engineers. Two years later Mr. Lawrence returned to 
Colorado to act as superintendent of the Mayflower Mine, Idaho 
Springs, and a year later became manager and lessee of the Dives- 
Pelican Mine in Georgetown, with which property he was actively con- 
nected for the next ten years. He then devoted his time to consulting 
mining and engineering work, with headquarters in Denver, being at 
one time president of the Smuggler Union Mining Company. In 
1901 he again opened an office in New York, and since then has de- 
voted his time to consulting mining engineering work with headquar- 
ters at 60 Wall Street. 

Willard V. King, of the class of ’89, College, was elected to the 
board of trustees at its meeting in May. While at Columbia Mr. King 
interested himself in various student activities, being an editor of the 
“ Columbiad ” and a member of the Class Day committee. He also 
took the Latin prize in the sophomore and junior years, and secured a 
commencement oration and a Phi Beta Kappa election. Upon gradua- 
tion from college Mr. King entered the service of the Produce Ex- 
change Bank, but after six months took employment as junior clerk 
in the Continental Trust Company, just then organized. In this com- 
pany he filled in turn every post except the presidency, and when the 
company was merged with a larger one, forming the New York Trust 
Company, he became its vice-president, making a reputation as an 
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authority on estates, corporation mortgages, and other trusts. The 
Columbia Trust Company elected him president in March, 1908, and 
this concern has since then more than doubled its business and has 
been put on a dividend basis. Mr. King was on the commission re- 
cently appointed by Governor Hughes to investigate and report upon 
the subject of speculation and the protection of investors. He is a 
member of the Alumni Council, and was one of the committee that 
brought about alumni representation on the board of trustees. He was 
one of the organizers of the Columbia University Club, and is a 
Columbia member of the admissions committee of the University Club. 


* kK OK 


At a meeting of the trustees of Dartmouth College held in June 
Professor Ernest Fox Nichols, professor of experimental physics was 
unanimously elected president of Dartmouth Col- 


President 2 
Nichols of lege to succeed Dr. W. J. Tucker, whose resigna- 
Dartmouth tion has been compelled by failure of health. Dr. 


Nichols has assumed the duties of his new office, but his inauguration 
will not take place until October 14. He is the third member of the 
department of physics to be chosen to the presidency of an educational 
organization during the past five years, Professor R. S. Woodward 
having been elected president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington in 1904, and Professor Maclaurin having been installed as 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology only a few 
months ago. ; 

Dr. Nichols was born in 1869 at Leavenworth, Kansas, and was 
graduated from the Kansas Agricultural College, with the degree of 
B.S. The next year was spent in teaching, and the three following 
years as a graduate student in mathematics and physics at Cornell 
University, where he held the Erastus Brooks fellowship. He received 
from Cornell the degree of master of science in 1893 and that of 
doctor of science in 1897, both taken in course. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of physics and astronomy in Colgate University. 
Dr. Nichols was at Colgate for six years, but two and a half years of 
the time were spent on leave of absence, studying under Planck and 
Rubens at the University of Berlin. In 1898 Dr. Nichols was called 
to the professorship of physics in Dartmouth College. During the 
first two years at Dartmouth he made the first measurements of the 
heat received from several of the brighter stars and planets by using 
a radiometer of his own invention. These experiments were admit- 
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tedly the most sensitive and delicate measurements of heat which have 
ever been made. In the new Wilder laboratory of Dartmouth College, 
Professor Nichols working with Assistant Professor Hull, who taught 
at Columbia in the 1909 summer session, discovered the pressure of 
a beam of light in 1901. This discovery and the difficult and accu- 
rate measurement of the new force won immediate and world-wide 
recognition for both men. 

After five years at Dartmouth Dr. Nichols was called to the chair 
of experimental physics in Columbia, but before he assumed his new 
duties Dartmouth gave him the honorary degree of doctor of science. 
At Columbia he organized the Phcenix research laboratories, and has 
published many papers in his chosen field of investigation. His in- 
vestigations and discoveries have brought him many distinctions, 
among which are the Rumford prize of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and membership in the American Philosophical 
Society and the National Academy of Science. The year 1904-05 
Dr. Nichols spent at Cambridge, England, and lectured both at the 
Royal Institution in London and the Cavendish laboratory of Cam- 
bridge University. 

The new president of Dartmouth belongs to the most useful class 
of broad-minded scholars, whose interests are not confined to any one 
field of thought or activity, but extend over all the fundamental prob- 
lems of human concern. Columbia wishes him a sincere Godspeed 


in his new career. 
* Ok Ox 


Announcement has been made of the appointment by the trustees 

of William Dawson Johnston to be librarian of the University to 
Thal New succeed the late Dr. James H. Canfield. Mr. 
Librarian Johnston is thirty-eight years of age, a native of 
Vermont, and received his college and university education at Brown 
University, the University of Chicago and Harvard University. He 
was graduated from Brown with the degree of A.B. in 1893 and was 
awarded the Harvard A.M. in 1898. He served for three years as 
instructor in history at the University of Michigan, and for two years 
in the same capacity at his alma mater. From 1900 to 1907 Mr. 
Johnston served in the Library of Congress, devoting himself especially 
to classification and bibliographic work. From 1907 to 1909 he was 
librarian at the Bureau of Education in Washington, and completed - 
there the task of reorganizing, reclassifying and recataloguing its 
entire collection of books and pamphlets. On May 1 of this year he 
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entered upon new service at the Brooklyn Public Library as assistant 
librarian, and retired from this position to assume his duties at Colum- 
bia on August 16. 

Seta a koe 

In the department of English, two new appointments have been 

made in order to carry on satisfactorily the work heretofore under the 
: : direction of the late Prof. George R. Carpenter. 
Changes in 
English George P. Krapp, Ph.D., now head of the de- 
Department partment of English in the University of Cincin- 
nati, was appointed to be professor of the English language, and will 
enter upon his duties July 1, 1910. During 1909-10 the advanced 
work in English philology will be under the direction of Professor 
Otto Jespersen of the University of Copenhagen, who, as already 
announced, will be in residence at Columbia during that year. Pro- 
fessor Krapp was formerly at Columbia University, having served in 
the department of English for eight years. He was graduated from 
Wittenberg College in 1894, and pursued advanced studies at Witten- 
berg and at Johns Hopkins University, taking his degree of Ph.D. at 
Johns Hopkins in 1899. Professor Krapp is regarded by his colleagues 
as the most prominent of the English philologists of the younger 
generation. 

John Erskine, Ph.D., now adjunct professor of English at Amherst 
College, was appointed to be adjunct professor of English, and will 
share with Professor Odell the conduct of the undergraduate instruc- 
tion both in rhetoric and in English literature. Professor Erskine was 
graduated from Columbia College in 1900, was appointed the first 
Proudfit Fellow in English, and took his degree of Ph.D. in 1903, 
since which time he has been a member of the faculty of Amherst 
College, where he has gained unusual popularity and distinction. 
Professor Erskine will carry on the Columbia tradition that among 
members of the teaching staff of the department of English are always 
represented important contributors to American letters. He is himself 
a poet and essayist of increasing reputation. 

a oe 

Professor Curtis Hidden Page, professor of the Romance languages 
and literatures at Barnard College, has accepted the headship of the 

Other Faculty department of English at Northwestern University, 

Changes while Dr. James Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, 2nd, instruc- 
tor in the Romance languages, has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship at the University of Illinois. Professor Page’s place 
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will be taken by Professor Raymond Weeks of the University of 
Ilinois——Dr. George H. Ling, of the department of mathematics, 
severed his connection with Columbia at the close of his work in the 
summer session in order to accept the professorship of mathematics 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm professorship for the academic year 1909-10 
will be held by Professor Karl Runge of the department of mathe- 
matics in the University of Gottingen. Other lecturers from foreign 
universities will be Emile Boutroux of the Paris Sorbonne, Professor 
Otto Jespersen of the University of Copenhagen, and J. S. Reid of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England. The Carpentier Foundation 
lecturer will be Arthur L. Smith of Balliol College, Oxford, England. 
He is to be in residence at the university for one month in the spring, 
delivering three lectures weekly. His general subject will be the 
history and literature of English political theories in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries. 
on ae 


The following address from Columbia University to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England, was presented by Professor E. B. Wil- 
Address to son upon the occasion of the celebration of the 


ea eaee centenary of the birth of Charles Darwin in June. 


Cancellario Clarissimo 
Procancellario 
Professoribus Sociis Magistris 
UNIVERSITATIS CANTABRIGIENSIS 

[SEAL] Sede). 

Universitas Columbiae 

In Urbe Novo Eboraco 

PERGRATAE nobis nuper advenerunt litterae ornatae quibus certiores 
facti sumus celebrari apud vos sollemni pompa centesimum a natu 
Caroli Darwinii, alumni vestri, annum, quiquagesimumque ab editione 
prima operis mirabilis quod de origine specierum, quae sic appellantur, 
tractat. Vobis, viri doctissimi, gratias quam maximas habemus quia, 
illos dies festos mox acturi, participes et socios oblectamentorum nos 
esse voluistis. Quam ob rem e nostro ordine, legatum laete Canta- 
brigiam amandavimus, Edmundum Beecher Wilson, Zodlogiae Pro- 
fessorem, virum scientiis versatum et omni observantia perdignum, 
qui has praesentes litteras in manus vestras tuto tradet. Comitati 
Cantabrigiensium collegam nostrum confidenter commendamus. 
De Darwinio ipso, veritatis indagatore, quid iam nobis restat 

dicere? Inter sapientes aevi veteris—Anaxagoram, Leucippum, Demo- 
critum, Epicurum, Lucretium—optimo iure et nominandus et semper 
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nominabitur. Illum in animo habuisse videtur Vergilius Maro cum 
scriberet : 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

Subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari! 

Illum post multa saecula eodem modo providisse videtur vir doc- 
tissimus, Tiberius Hemsterhusius, in oratione celeberrima de mathe- 
matum et philosophiae studio cum litteris humanioribus coniungendo, 
quam coram doctoribus Lugduni Batavorum assensu et plausu omnium 
pronuntiavit. Nam, inquit, unde nascuntur et originem ducunt doc- 
trinarum rationes? Nonne ab hominum ingenio repertae sollertique 
studio constitutae prodierunt? Quem sibi finem habent propositum? 
Eo utique diriguntur cunctae, certe sunt dirigendae, ut homines veris 
utilitatibus mactent. Quid enim hoc aliud est quam mentis cultum et 
perfectionem expolire, quam vitam moresque solidis in fundamentis 
collocare? Jam fieri vix potest ut, quae finibus istis comprehenduntur 
mutuis, inter se nexibus non cohaereant. 

Quae cum ita sint, viri ornatissimi, hoc communi scientiarum 
amore nos vobis coniuncti, sollemnia quae paratis optimis omnibus 
prosequimur. Vobiscum sane gaudemus, Deum precantes ut Univer- 
sitas Cantabrigiensis, multorum sapientium mater, vivat et in saecula 
futura floreat. 

Valete 
NicoLtaus Murray BuTLER 


Praeses 
DATAE Novi Eboraci. Prid. Non. Iul. Anno Salutis MDCCCCIX 


* OK x 


At the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the University of Geneva, held in June, Columbia was represented by 


Address to Professor Munroe Smith, who submitted the fol- 
University of Geneva lowing address: 


Rectori Professoribusque 
UNIVERSITATIS GENEVENSIS 
[SEAL] Universitas Columbiae 
In Urbe Novo Eboraco 
= 

Litteras sollemnium vestrorum nuntias magno cum gaudio accepi- 
mus. Quod, viri clarissimi, nos comiter rogatis ut ad vos legatum mit- 
tamus, de ista benigna invitatione et gratias vos agimus amplissimas, et 
ex ordine Professorum in nostra Universitate, Edmundun Munrovium 
Smith, virum in Lege Romana versatum, Genevam misimus. 

Profecto dies anniversarii per quos natalem Academiae Genevensis 
celebraturi estis multa et splendida et nobilia in memoriam reducent— 
inittum Universitatis vestrae, Calvino auctore illustrissimo, studia 
fructuaria Casaubonis, splendorem et eloquentiam et doctrinam illius 
viri Iosephi Iusti Scaligeri, qui primus inter pares exstitit, clarum et 
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venerabile nomen. Optimo iure etiam cum his viris praestantissmis 
Theodorus Beza vobis coniunctus est. Quam ob rem prospera igitur 
quaeque Academiae vestrae optamus dum quintum saeculum intratis. 
Pergite proinde ut factis. Omni qua potestis cura in artes nobiles 
incumbite, ut, sicut antea, Universitatem vestram et sedem religionis 
et domicilium litterarum scientiarumque seminarium liberorum virorum 
omnes rei publicae Helveticae unanimi consensu cives confiteantur. 
Nicotaus Murray BuTLER 
Praeses 
DATAE Novi Eboraci Prid. Non. Iun. A. D. N. MDCCCCIX 


* * x 


The following address was to have been presented by Professor 
John W. Burgess on behalf of the University to the University of 
a dtcast eo Leipzig upon the occasion of its five hundredth 
University of | anniversary, which was celebrated the end of July. 
Leipzig Owing to the illness of Professor Burgess, how- 

ever, it was presented by Professor Edward D. Perry. 


Rectori Magnifico Professoribus Doctoribus 
UNIVERSITATIS LIPSIENSIS 
SA tat De 
[SEAL | Universitas Columbiae 
In Urbe Novo Eboraco 

Ex animo gratulamur vobis ferias saeculares iam quinquies rite 
celebraturis praecipue cum tanti temporis decursus Universitati vestrae 
novam roboris viriumque accessionem felicissime attulerit. Quod nos 
quoque participes istorum gaudiorum tam benigne esse voluistis, officio 
simul atque pietate permoti, gratias amplissimas agentes, ad vos unum 
ex ordine nostro, Ioannem Guilelmum Burgess, Decanum Studiorum 
Liberalium in Universitate nostra, misimus ut nostram erga Lipsienses 
benevolentiam praesens testificetur. 

Neque solum propter illam amicitiam quae inter omnes academias 
et floret et florere debet nunc soror sororem laudat atque obsecrat 
Columbia ut prospere vobis in futurum vortat. Verum est, ut ait ille 
vir prope divinus, M. Tullius Cicero, omnes artes quae ad humanitatem 
pertineant habere quoddam commune vinculum et quasi cognatione qua- 
dam inter se contineri; sed alia gratulationis causa, alia contemplatio, 
hoc tempore nos permovet. Nostrates multi Lipsiam frequentes ibi 
scientiis litterisque humanioribus operam studiose dederunt, doctores 
Universitatis vestrae sedulo excoluerunt, in Americam deinde redeuntes, 
lumen doctrinae ubique sparserunt. Quis enim hodie tam inaccessus 
tam remotus in terris locus est quo non istius clarissimae Universitatis 
fama pervaserit? Quis est qui ignorare possit Luthardtii in theologia 
acumen, aut Curtii in philologia ingenium, aut Hisii in medicina 
doctrinam? Cui non nota est—ut nomina adhuc viventium praetermit- 
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tamus—Gottfriedi Arminii subtilitas, Windscheidii facultas, Fechnerii 
mira sagacitas? Hos et multos alios Lipsienses nos Americani libentis- 
simis animis hodie commemoramus. 

Deum igitur Optimum Maximum precamur ut sicut in temporibus 
peractis usque ad hunc diem Universitati vestrae propitius ac benignus 
semper adfuit, ita bonis omnibus quae vobis optanda erunt et salutaria 
cumulare velit nec non et saecula futura Suo beneficio fortunet. 

Scribendo adfuit 
Nicotaus Murray BuTLER 


Praeses 
DATUM Novi Eboraci Kal. Iul. Anno D. N. MDCCCCIX 


* OK OX 


Columbia University was represented at the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the reorganization of the Catholic Uni- 


Address to versity of Louvain, Belgium, by Professor Munroe 
thd Ga Smith, who presented the following address: 


Universitas Columbiae © 
[SEAL] In Urbe Novo Eboraco 
UNIVERSITATI LOVANIENSI 
S: 


In Domino Sempiternam 

Quod Universitati Lovaniensi, auspiciis optimis, illo die sumus 
ominati quo primum sollemnia saecularia indixit, idem feliciter even- 
isse magnopere laetamur. Grato cum animi sensu litteras Rectoris 
reverendi accepimus. Decet igitur nos tam laeto tempore Athenis 
Belgicis gratulari quia persuasum esse voluimus nos saecularibus 
summo opere gaudere. 

Vetustas venerabilis Lovaniae, simul atque nomina illorum virorum, 
inter quos Erasmus Lipsiusque unanimi consensu praeeminent, qui 
splendorem his incunabulis scientiarum olim contulerunt, cogitationes 
nostras acerrime permovent. Libentissime operam in artibus et disci- 
plinis omnibus liberalibus excolendis per tot annos continuatam verbis 
saltem honorificis prosequimur, quae, ut in multa duret saecula, 
optimos fructus ferens, nos maximo studio Deum O. M. precamur. 

Nicotaus Murray BuTLER 
Praeses 
DATAE Novi Eboraci Non. Iun. MDCCCCIX 


ea 
Professors M. I. Pupin, William Hallock, E. F. Nichols and A. P. 
Wills represented Columbia at the installation of Dr. Maclaurin as 
Calabi president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
Representatives nology on July 7—Professors Charles A. Strong 
and George S. Fullerton represented the University at the International 
Congress of Psychology held in Geneva, August 3~7,—Dean Frederick 
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A. Goetze of the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry was 
Columbia’s delegate at the exercises commemorating the graduation 
of the twenty-fifth class of the Rose Polytechnc Institute, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, on June 9, and at the opening of the Russell Sage 
laboratory at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute on June 15.—Pro- 
fessor Franklin H. Giddings was the University’s representative at 
the inauguration of President Richmond of Union College on June 7. 
—President Butler will represent the University in the fall at the 
installation of President Lowell of Harvard, and of President Nichols 
of Dartmouth.—Frederick N. Raymond, ’97 A.M., assistant professor 
of English at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, represented 
the University at the anniversary exercises at Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kansas, on June 14—Dr. Marcus Benjamin, ’78 S, president of 
the Alumni Association of Columbia University in the District of 
Columbia, represented the University at the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, in June. Among those who received honorary degrees on 
this occasion were William Barclay Parsons, ’79, and Francis Lynde 
Stetson, ’69 L. 


Shay oka os 


Professor James R. Wheeler was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws by the University of Vermont on June 30.—Professor 
Woneracy Edmund Beecher Wilson received the honorary 
Degrees for degree of doctor of science from Cambridge Uni- 
Columbia Men = versity, England, on occasion of the centenary cele- 
bration of the birth of Charles Darwin on June 24. On the preceding 
day Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, on behalf of the American 
delegates, presented to Christ’s College a handsome bronze bust of 
Charles Darwin by William Couper of New York.—Professor Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, professor of social legislation, was awarded the 
degree of LL.D., honoris causa, by the University of Pennsylvania on 
June 16. The same degree was conferred upon Professor Munroe 
Smith by Louvain University, Belgium, and upon Professor E. F. 
Nichols by Colgate University (June 23).—Yale University conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws upon Jacob McGavock Dickin- 
son, 74 L, Secretary of War, and the degree of master of arts upon 
Dr. Joseph A. Blake (’89 M) of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, on June 30.—Frederick Wallingford Whitridge, ’78 L, was 
awarded the degree of doctor of laws by Amherst College on June 30. 
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A comprehensive series of public lectures on literature will be given 
at the university this winter. The lectures are to be delivered in Eart 

Public Lecture [all on Wednesday evenings from October to 

Announcement March, and among the speakers are Professors 
Matthews, Peck, Trent, Fletcher, Thorndike and Erskine. Professor 
Brander Matthews will open the course on October 13 on “ The ap- 
proaches to literature,” and the three following discourses will be de- 
voted to the literatures of the Orient—Semitic, Indo-Iranian, and 
Chinese. Classical literatures will then be considered, and afterward 
there will be four lectures dealing with the literary epochs—Middle 
Ages, Renaissance, the Classicist Rule, and the Romantic Revolt. 
Modern literatures will be the general subject of the following seven 
lectures, in which Italian, Spanish, English, French, German, and 
Russian will be discussed, while the series will be closed by Professor 
Trent on “ The cosmopolitan outlook,” and Professor Spingarn on 
“Literary criticism.” There will be nineteen lectures in all. 

F. M. Colby, educator and editor; Clyde Fitch, dramatist; Richard 
Watson Gilder, poet; Henry Holt, author and publisher; Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, author and one of the editors of The Outlook; Paul 
Elmer More, editor of The Nation; F. Hopkinson Smith, novelist and 
artist, and Augustus Thomas, dramatist, have been appointed by the 
University to lecture on the novel, the drama, criticism, poetry, and 
other aspects of the literature of today, such as its popular appeal, its 
standards, its service to civic reform, and its relation to journalism. 
The lectures will be given to the graduate students in the department 
of English and will be heard during the second half of the academic 
year 1909-10, probably on Thursdays at four p.m. The list of lec- 
turers is necessarily incomplete, yet those mentioned will convey a 
good idea of the character of the course. The plan is an entirely new 
one at Columbia, and it is expected that it will have far reaching 
results in bringing about an understanding and appreciation of con- 
temporary literature. Such a series of lectures is possible only because 
Columbia is in the heart of a great city and is enabled thereby to secure 
the cooperation of authors and critics who are eminent in their pro- 
fession and who will be able to give the students the results of their 
work in the world. The course will also show the possibilities for 
good in a closer connection between the study and the practice of 
letters. 
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A painting by William Sargent Kendall of Theophile Mitchell 
Prudden, M.D., LL.D., professor of pathology at Columbia 1882-19009, 
Two New now emeritus professor, has been presented to the 
Paintings university by colleagues, students, and others. Ruth 
Payne Burgess, wife of Professor John W. Burgess, has presented a 
portrait, painted by herself, of the late Friedrich Theodor Althoff, 
J.U.D., LL.D., privy councilor to his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
director in the Prussian Ministry of Education, and member of the © 
Prussian House of Lords. 


Professor Henry S. Munroe has been elected president of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. This society 
Miscellaneous eld its annual convention at Columbia University 
Notes in June.—Professor James R. Wheeler was re- 
elected president of the Alumni Association of the University of Ver- 
mont at its Commencement meeting held in Burlington on June 29.— 
Jefferson B. Fletcher, professor of comparative literature, has been 
appointed a member of the university committee on student organiza- 
tions in the place of H. B. Mitchell, whose term has expired.—Pro- 
fessor J. McKeen Cattell was elected a vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology at Geneva, Switzerland, on August 6. 
The next congress is to be held in Boston in 1913.—Professors Ralph 
E. Mayer and Gonzalez Lodge have been appointed chief examiners 
of the College Entrance Examination Board to prepare the examina- 
tion papers for next year in drawing and Latin, respectively. 


* OK 


The following inscription has been inserted in bronze letters in the 
foyer of Hamilton Hall: 


1907 
This Building Is The Gift 
of 
John Stewart Kennedy 
of 
New York 
To Be The Home Of Columbia College 


A CATALOGUE OF WORKS IN SCULPTURE BELONGING TO 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The artistic standing of the Columbia University buildings is well established. 
Criticism wavered at first between extreme appreciation and its opposite, but it 
seems now to rest at a point which is well to the good of the mean. The library 
with its setting in South Court is admirable, its beauty culminating in the central 
reading-room. The old problem of placing the dome of the Pantheon on the 
arches of the Temple of Peace, has been often attempted, but has perhaps never 
been carried out more successfully. At any rate the great central room is 
unapproachable. In contrast with the library the secondary buildings may appear 
commonplace at times, but that only adds to the attractions of the central mass. 

But, fine as it is, the effect at present is almost entirely architectonic. It is 
a question of harmony in abstract line and mass, arrangement and level, beauti- 
ful of course, but incomplete in itself. The element of human sympathy and 
suggestion is needed. The architecture calls for the companionship of sculpture. 

The few attempts which have been made to enliven the buildings by the 
addition of sculpture have been successful, and show precisely what good sculp- 
ture does for fine architecture. Mr. French’s statue of Alma Mater furnishes 
the central point of interest which the architectural ensemble of South Court 
requires. All the perspectives lead to it, and the beautiful figure responds in a 
genial and dignified way. South Court with the statue is not in the same class 
as South Court without it. It is a question whether Mr. Barnard’s Pan would 
not be more at ease if he were a little closer to nature, but the fountain scheme 
with the exedra and trees is entirely satisfactory, anda fine addition to the general 
effect. The statue itself and its dark granite pedestal create a splendid tache 
or spot; which is an important function of bronze in sculpture. Mr. Partridge’s 
Hamilton with its pedestal is in a quiet key, which harmonizes well with the 
pretty facade behind it. Mr. Couper’s bust of Professor Egleston in the School 
of Mines building is in the same high class as these statues. Several other: 
pieces might be mentioned with commendation. 

It is to be noted that these good things are by Americans, and that the 
University will not be obliged to go beyond the boundaries of its own country 
to find competent men to make its sculpture. In fact it is to be doubted whether 
sculptors anywhere can do better work of this sort, or can adapt themselves in 
a more genial and satisfactory manner to university conditions. The realism 
of the French ateliers is well enough in its way, but should be used sparingly 
in connection with fine classic architecture. 

Perhaps the best demonstration of the necessity for decorating classic 
architecture with good sculpture is shown in the great reading-room, where 
copies of four famous antique statues have been placed on the pedestals of the 
balustrade of the north gallery. Fine as the architecture of this room is, and 
it is not conceivable that it could be made finer, it is simply a framework for 
these great statues. It is to be hoped that the series will be completed some day. 

Whatever has been done in the way of bronze furnishing, torchéres, candel- 
abra, clocks and the like is intelligent and helpful. 

In collecting its works of art the University is at the mercy of its friends, 
who can be, in the matter of gifts and endowments, pleasantly merciless at times. 
To add the element of wise direction to well intended philanthropy, the trustees 
have created an art commission, consisting of Mr. McKim, architect, Mr. French 
sculptor, and Mr. Blashfield, painter, which furnishes courteous protection. 
After a work of art has been passed upon by this committee it is proposed to the 
trustees, and, if accepted, a record of the acceptance is made in the minutes of 
that body. Abridgements of the notes in the minutes are entered in the record. 
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book of gifts and endowments preserved in the secretary’s office, and are also 
published in the accounts of trustees’ meetings which appear in the QUARTERLY 
under the heading “University legislation.” Many small matters drift to the 
University in various ways which are not recorded, but valuable property goes 
through the steps indicated, and is matter of record. 

The record is, however, not easily accessible to the busy University public, 
who are only incidentally interested in such matters. Moreover these minutes 
and notes are necessarily clerical and meager, and do not give all the informa- 
tion which may be desired by even a casual inquirer. To supply this deficiency, 
it is proposed to publish in the QuaARTERLY from time to time catalogues of the 
various works of art belonging to the University. A catalogue of the portraits 
was prepared in connection with the exhibition at the Century Association, 
March 16 to 31, 1908, and published in the QuarrTerty for June in that year. 
In this number additions will be made to this list, and inclusion will be made 
of the works in sculpture; statues, busts, bas-reliefs, medallions, medals and 
two torchéres, which contain fine sculpture. A list of the buildings has been 
prepared by Dean F, A. Goetze, and will be published in the December num- 
ber of the QuarTerLy. Historical and educational material, as found in the 
beautiful collections of casts belonging to the architectural department, Teachers 
College and Barnard College are not considered here. They are of sufficient 
importance to require a separate catalogue, which will be published later. Con- 
sideration of the portrait busts in Teachers College is also postponed for the 
present. The catalogue of sculpture will be followed by catalogues of medals, 
photographic and engraved portraits, pictures, stained glass windows, decorative 


bronzes and other minor works. 


A most conscientious effort has been made to discover all necessary or inter- 
esting information concerning these pieces; but, as must often happen in such 


catalogues, many points of interest remain obscure. 


These will be noted, in 


the hope that friends of the University may discover information. 


WORKS IN 


Statue: Alma Mater; by Daniel 
Chester French, sculptor, professor of 
sculpture, Columbia University; South 
Court terrace, supported on marble 
plinth before main entrance to the 
Library; bronze, heroic size, seated on 
a throne, directe', facing and looking 
front, holding a scepter in the right 
hand, on the lap an open book, on 
back of throne the arms of the Uni- 
versity supported by nude children in 
extremely low relief, an owl concealed 
in the folds of drapery, front, left 
side; model finished in 1901; pre- 
sented by Mrs. Robert Goelet, ac- 
cepted at the March meeting of the 
Trustees, 1901; inscriptions: ALMA 
Mater in large raised bronze letters 
on granite pedestal front; In Memory 
oF Rosert GoELET CLASS oF 1860 in 
small raised bronze letters on marble 
plinth front; In Lumtne Tuo VipE- 
BIMUS LUMEN, the University motto, 
in small letters incised on scroll below 
the University arms behind; signature 
“1D. C. French Sc. 1903”, on bronze 


~CUEPTURE 


plinth behind. See notes on action of 
Trustees in Cot. Univ. Quar,, vol. ii, 
p. 312, and vol. iii, p. 314; apprecia- 
tion by Edward R. Smith, with two 
illustrations in Cot. Univ. Quar., vol. 
vi, p. 36; see also Lorado Taft, The 
History of American Sculpture (New 
York, 1903). 

Statue: Alexander Hamilton; by 
William Ordway Partridge, sculptor, 
class of 1885; on lime-stone pedestal 
before south front of Hamilton Hall; 
bronze, heroic size, erect, standing on 
left foot, right advanced, right arm 
folded against the breast, left arm at 
the side slightly extended; represents 
the orator making one of his great 
speeches on the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States, at 
the New York State convention of 
1788; inscriptions: HAMILTon in large 
letters on stone pedestal front; Pre- 
SENTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ALUMNI OF CoLUMBIA COLLEGE, in 
smaller bronze letters on pedestal be- 
hind; signature, “Ordway Partridge 
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Sc. 1908,” on bronze plinth, behind. 
See Report of the Special Committee 
on the Statue of Alexander Hamilton, 
Cot. Univ. Quar., vol. ix, p. 265; 
note of record, Cot. Univ. Quar., vol. 
x, p. 85; note on dedication with ad- 
dress by Julien T. Davies, chairman of 
the Alumni Association, Cor. UNIv. 
Quar., vol. x, p. 448, editorial note, 
Cot. Univ. Quar., vol. x, p. 495; half- 
tone illustrations of the statue in 
place, Cor. Univ. Quar., vol. x, opp. 
Pp. 449. 

Statue: Great God Pan; by George 
Gray Barnard, sculptor; northeast cor- 
ner of grove; bronze, colossal, reclin- 
ing on left side and playing upon a 
reed instrument held in right hand, 
placed upon a block of dark green 
Vermont granite, which constitutes a 
fountain with three jets from lions’ 
heads playing into a basin, surrounded 
by an exedra in New Jersey pink 
granite on circular foundation paved 
with pebble work laid in cement, ap- 
proached by three steps; on pavement 
behind the statue an oval bronze bas- 
reliéf, Triton and Cupid copied from 
a work by Clodion; the exedra relieved 
against Japanese evergreens; signature, 
“Geo. Gray Barnard, Sc. 1899” on rock 
under knee; the architectural setting 
designed by McKim, Mead and White; 
presented to the University by Ed- 
ward Severin Clark at the March 
meeting of the Trustees, 1907. See, 
note on action of Trustees in Cot. 
Univ. Quar., vol. ix, p. 404; apprecia- 
tion by Professor William H. Car- 
penter in Cot. Univ. Quar., vol. x, p. 
485; ill., Cor. Univ. Quar., vol. x, 
Opp. P. 423. 

Statue: Falling Gladiator; bronze re- 
plica in Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York; by Dr. William Rimmer 
(1816-79) sculptor; Avery Library, 
before the main entrance; plaster, 
rather more than life size (5 ft. 4 in. 
high), nude male figure falling back- 
ward from wound just received; fin- 
ished June 10, 1861; presented to the 
Avery Library by Edward R. Smith, 
Nov. 5, 1906. See Truman H. Bart- 
lett, Art life of William Rimmer; E. 
R. Smith, Dr. Rimmer, in Architec- 
tural Record, vol. xxi, 1907, p. 187. 


Statue: Dying Centaur; bronze re- 
plica in Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
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by Dr. William Rimmer; Avery Li- 
brary table; plaster, 22 in. high, 24% 
in. long, 21 in. wide; presented to the 
Avery Library by E. R. Smith, Nov. 
5, 1906. 

Statue: Fighting Lions; bronze rep- 
lica in Metropolitan Museum; by Dr. 
William Rimmer; Avery Library, 
table; plaster 17% in. high, 25 in. long 
and 17% in. wide; presented to the 
Avery Library by Edward R. Smith, 
Nov. 5, 1906. 

Statue: So-called Euripides; copy 
from a marble statue in the Vatican, 
formerly in the Giustiniani collection; 
Library, balustrade of north gallery in 
the main reading-room, first statue 
counting from the left of spectator; 
Istrian stone, heroic size, presented to 
the University by Mr. Charles F. Mc- 
Kim, architect of the University, in 
1897. Note—In Brunn-Arndt, Grie- 
chische und Romische Portrats, no. 
571, this statue is given as “ unbe- 
kannter tragischer Dichter ”. 

Statue: Demosthenes; copy of a 
marble statue in the Vatican; Library, 
balustrade of north gallery in the 
main reading-room, second statue 
from the left; Istrian stone, heroic 
size; presented to the University by 
Mr. William Bayard Cutting, class of 
1869, in 1897. 

Statue: Sophocles; copy of a marble 
statue in the Lateran Museum, Rome, 
found at Terracina, Italy; Library, 
balustrade of north gallery in main 
reading-room, third statue from the 
left; Istrian stone, heroic size, pre- 
sented to the University by George G. 
Wheelock, M.D., class of 1864 (P. & 
S.), in 1897 

Statue: Augustus Caesar (togatus), 
copy from a marble statue in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris; Library, bal- 
ustrade of north gallery in the main 
reading-room, fourth statue from the 
left; Istrian stone, heroic size; pre- 
sented to the University by Frederick 
Augustus Schermerhorn, class of 1868, 
Mines, in 1897. 

Statue: Augustus Togatus; cast 
from marble original in the Louvre 
Museum, Paris; Earl Hall auditorium, 
northwestern corner; plaster; pre- 
sented by Mr. William E. Dodge in 
1902 when Earl Hall was furnished. 
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Statue: Demosthenes; cast from 
marble original in the Vatican, Rome; 
Earl Hall auditorium, southeastern 
corner; plaster, presented by Mr. 
William E. Dodge when Earl Hall 
was furnished. 


Statue: 
from a marble statue of a Roman 
matron from Herculaneum in the 
Albertinum, Dresden; Earl Hall audi- 
torium, northeastern corner; plaster, 
presented by Mr. William E. Dodge 
when Earl Hall was furnished. See 
Waldstein, Herculaneum Past, Pres- 
ent and Future (1908) ; pl. vii. 


Statue: Minerva; cast from the so- 
called Lemnian Athena in the Museum 
in Dresden, which is supposed to be 
from a bronze original by Pheidias; 
Horace Mann School, vestibule, Boule- 
vard entrance; bought by the school 
when the building was furnished. See 
Adolf Furtwangler, Meisterwerke der 
griechischen Plastik, Leipzig, 1893. 


Statue: Aphrodite of Melos; from 
the original in the Louvre Museum, 
Paris; Barnard College reception 
room, northeastern corner, bronze, 
about one-third size of original; pre- 
sented by Jonathan Ackerman Coles, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D., and Emilie Coles, 
Nov. 9, 1900. 

Statue: copy of Myron’s Discobolus; 
Thompson Physical Culture Building, 
vestibule; marble, about two thirds 
size of original; presented by Mrs. 
Thompson in 1907; Cot. Univ. Quar., 
vol. ix, p. 385. 

Statuette: Portrait of Charles Wil- 
liam Hackley, S.T.D. (1809-41); U. S 
Military Academy, 1829, professor of 
mathematics and astronomy, Columbia 
College, 1843, professor of astronomy, 
Columbia College, 1857; by E. Kuntze 
(1825-1870), German sculptor; room 
307 Library on mantel under glass 
case; plaster 11 in. high, base 4% in. 
by 534 in., standing erect in academic 
robes without cap, directed and facing 
front, resting on right foot, left foot 
advanced, left arm folded on breast, 
right hand resting on globe with tri- 
pod stand, telescope below, before 
right foot; inscription, “Charles W. 
Hackley, S.T.D.” in old English letters 
incised on base, front; signature E. 
Kuntze on tripod behind; presented 
by William Underhill Moore, Feb. 6, 
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Classic female figure; cast. 
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1900. See Cor. Univ. Quar., vol. ii, 
Dh, Sue 

Statuette: Dying Gaul (Gladiator), 
from original in the Capitoline Mu- 
seum, Rome; College of Physicians 


. and Surgeons, Trustees’ room; bronze, 


about 2 ft. 6 in. long; presented to 
Columbia University by J. Ackerman 
Coles, M.D., a gift in memory of 
pean Coles, AM eV. Dee PhDs 
LEZDE;) 1808; 


Sener Farnese Bull; from co- 
lossal original in the Museum, Naples; 
College Study, Hamilton Hall, above 
loan desk; bronze, 2 ft. high, base 
1 ft. 6 in. square; presented by J. 
Ackerman Coles, M.D., May 13, 1808. 

Statuette: Two mounted Cossacks 
hunting; by a Russian _ sculptor; 
School of Mines Building, office of 
Professor A. L. Walker; cast-iron, 20 
in. high; presented to the department 
of metallurgy by Professor Egleston 
to illustrate the possibilities of iron 
casting. 

Statuette: A man mounting a horse; 
by a Russian sculptor; School of 
Mines Building, office of Professor 
Walker; cast-iron, 15% in. high; pre- 
sented to the department of metallurgy 
by Professor Egleston. 

Bust: Portrait of the late Professor 
Thomas Egleston, E.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 
(1832-1900), founder of the School 
of Mines, Columbia University; by 
William Couper, sculptor; in stair- 
case hall of School of Mines Building, 
first landing to the right; bronze, 
heroic size, directed front, facing one 
fourth to right of spectator, looking 
slightly upward; inscription, THomas 
EcLesToN FouNDER OF THE SCHOOL OF 
Mines 1864; THE Girt oF THE STU- 
DENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY, in raised 
letters on bronze plinth, front; signa- 
ture “Wm. Couper, New York, 1901’ 
on right sleeve; completed in 1901; 
presented by students of the Univer- 
sity, March 4, 1901. See biography 
of Professor Egleston with photo- 
graph from life, Cor. Univ. Quar,, 
vol. ii, p. 138. 

Bust: Portrait of William Colford 
Schermerhorn (1821-1903), Trustee 
of Columbia University; by William 
Ordway Partridge, sculptor; Scher- 
merhorn Hall, first landing of stair- 
case, facing entrance; bronze, life 
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size, directed and facing front; on 
pedestal of red marble, decorated with 
a bronze wreath, architectural setting; 
inscription, GIveN IN Memory oF WIL- 
LIAM CoLForD SCHERMERHORN BY His 
Wire AND DaucuTER on bronze tablet 
below in raised capital letters; pre- 
sented to the University June 6, 1904. 
See biographical notice, Cot, UNIV. 
Quar., vol. v, p. 180. 


Bust: Portrait of John Stewart 
Kennedy, Trustee of Columbia Uni- 
versity; by Evelyn Longman, sculp- 
tor; Hamilton Hall, vestibule, to the 
left on entering; bronze, life size, di- 
rected front, facing one fourth to 
right; inscription, JoHN STEWART KEN- 
NEDY 1906, incised on bronze plinth be- 
hind; signature “Evelyn Longman, 
Se.”, on bronze plinth under right 
shoulder; executed at the request of 
the trustees, 1906. 


Bust: Portrait of William H. Van- 
derbilt (1821-85); College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, vestibule, north 
wall, directed and facing front; 
“modelled from life” by John 
Quincy Adams Ward, sculptor; fin- 
ished in 1886; presented to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons by a num- 
ber of trustees in 1887; inscription, 
“W. H. Vanderbilt ” on bronze plinth 
front, signature, “J. Q. Ward 
1886,” on left side. 


Bust: Portrait of David Hosack, 
MDE EE. De EF RSs professomein 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons 1807-1808 and 1811-1826; “ en- 
larged from a wax model by Ball 
Hughes (1835) by P. E. Connelly, 
Florence, 1875” (inscription on back) ; 
in Trustees Room, P S.; marble, 
rather more than life size; directed 
front, facing and looking one fourth 
to left of spectator; presented by his 
daughter Eliza Bard Hosack in 1887. 
The wax model is in the University 
Library, cataloguers’ room. (See later 
entry.) 

Bust: Portrait of Samuel L. Mitchill, 
M.D., LL.D., professor in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons 1807-1826, 
vice-president of P. & S. 1807-1811, 
Senator of the United States, 1804- 
1809; modeled from life in 1826 by 
John Henry Isaac Browere (1792- 
1834), a student of Columbia in 1811; 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
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Trustees Room mantel; plaster, life 
size, shoulders wundraped, directed 
front, facing one fourth to left of 
spectator and looking slightly upward; 
purchased from the sculptor’s son 
A. D. O. Browere in 1886; presented 
by Dr. John Dalton in 1887. For a 
notice of the artist see Charles Henry 
Hart, Browere’s Life masks of great 
Americans, New York, 1899. 


Bust: Portrait of Edward P. Allis; 
by J. Marr, sculptor; Mechanical Engi- 
neering Experimental Laboratory; 
bronze, life size, directed and facing 
front; inscription “Edward P. Allis” 
on base, front; signature “J. Marr” 
on back; presented by E. P. Allis & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., March 1, 1901. 

Bust: Washington; copy of original 
by Jean Antoine Houdon, French 
sculptor (1741-1828); Earl Hall, en- 
trance to reading-room; bronze, life 
size; directed front, facing one fourth 
to right and looking slightly upward, 
on green granite pedestal; presented 
by J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., LL.D. 
to Earl Hall and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Columbia 
University, Feb. 3, 19008. See History 
of the Centennial Celebration of the 
Inauguration of George Washington 
as first President of the United States; 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, ed., New 
York, 1802, ill., p. 1. 

Bust: Portrait of De Witt Clinton; 
Library, room 307; plaster bronzed; 
presented by Samuel George Fitzhugh 
Townsend, A.B. 1893, Nov. 4, 1901. 
Note—The authorship of this bust has 
not been discovered. 


Bust: Benjamin Franklin; copy from 
original by Houdon (replicas in Bos- 
ton Atheneum and Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, N. Y. C.); Library, Trustees 
Room over fireplace; bronze, life size, 
directed and facing front, looking 
slightly downward; presented by J. 
Ackerman Coles, M.D., LL.D., June 
2, 1902. See Bowen, Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Inauguration of George 
Washington; pl. opp. p. 524; and 
Bulletin of the New York Public Li- 
brary, vol. x, A List of Works in the 
New York Library by or relating to 
Benjamin Franklin; Portraits, com- 
piled by Frank Weitenkampf, Curator, 
Print Department; p. 65. Note—This 
bust with the waistcoat buttoned high, 
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appears to be a cast of the original 
bust which was modeled by Houdon 
in 1778, and exhibited in the Salon 
of 1779. 

Bust: Athena; copy from the head 
of the Minerve du Collier in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris; marble, heroic 
size; standing upon a truncated Doric 
column; Library, center of main vesti- 
bule; presented to the University by 
J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., class of 
1864, in 1897. 

Bust: Bearded Dionysos; formerly 
called Plato; copy of bronze bust in 
Naples Museum found in the “ Villa” 
at Herculaneum; vestibule of Library 
to the left of main door on entering; 
bronze, full size; presented by J. 
Ackerman Coles, M.D., in 1897. See 
Comparetti, La Villa Ercolanese. 
Turin, 1883, pl. vii. 

Bust: Jupiter; copy of bust found 
at Otricoli, in the Vatican, Rome; 
vestibule of Library, to the right of 
door on entering; bronze, full size; 
presented by J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., 
in 1897. 


Bust: Appollo Belvedere; copy from 
head of marble statue in the Vatican ; 
Hamilton Hall, vestibule, to the right 
of spectator on entering; bronze, full 
size; inscription, “In memory of NPS 
ander Hamilton, class of 1777”, etc.; 
presented by J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., 
cian 10072 

Bust: Hermes; copy of head of 
Hermes at Olympia by Praxiteles; 
Library, general reading room, north- 
ern side, central book case; bronze, 
full size; presented by J. Ackerman 
Coles, M.D., in 1897. 


Bust: Homer; copy from marble 
bust in Louvre; corridor of Avery 
Library; bronze, full size; presented to 
the University by J. Ackerman Coles, 
M.D., in 1897; see Bernoulli, Grie- 
chische Ikonographie, vol. i, pl. 1. 


Bust: Portrait of Frederick de Peys- 
ter (1796-1882), class of 1816, LL.D. 
1867; by George E. Bissell, sculptor of 
statues of President Arthur in Madi- 
son Square, New York, and of Chan- 
celor Kent in the Congressional Li- 
brary, Washington; Library, general 
reading-room, on reference bookcase, 
northwestern corner; bronze, life size, 
directed and facing front, looking 
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front, with full beard; presented by 
Gen. John Watts de Peyster, LEDs 
class of 1840, in 1889; signature, G. E. 
Bissell, sculptor; under right shoulder. 


Bust: Portrait of Hon. John Watts 
(1749-1836), founder of Leake and 
Watts orphan asylum; by George E. 
Bissell sculptor; Library, general read- 
ing room, reference bookcase, north- 
eastern corner; bronze, life size, di- 
rected front, facing and looking 
slightly to left; signature, Geo. E. 
Bissell, New York, under right shoul- 
der; presented by Gen. John Watts 
de Peyster in 1880. 

Bust: Portrait of Beethoven; sculp- 
tor unknown; Library, general read- 
ing-room, reference bookcase eastern 
side center; bronze, life size, directed, 
facing and ‘looking front; inscriptions, 
record of gift, under both shoulders ; 
presented by J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., 
Feb. 3, 1902. 

Bust: Socrates; copy of a marble 
bust in the Louvre Museum; general 
reading-room, bookcase, south eastern 
corner; bronze, life size; donor and 
date of presentation not given. See 
Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie; 
VOleei pl. xx. 


Bust: Caius Octavius Caesar Augus- 
tus; copy from marble statue in the 
Vatican found at Prima Porta; vesti- 
bule Hamilton Hall; bronze, heroic 
size; presented by J. "Ackerman Coles, 

.D. “as a memorial to President 
Charles King, Professor Anthon, Pro- 
fessor Drisler and other members of 
the Faculty whose lectures were at- 
tended by the class of ’64, June 6, 
1904.” 

Bust: So-called Aesculapius; Trus- 
tees Room, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; bronze, three fourths life 
size; presented to the University in 
1898 by J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., and 
Emilie S. Coles “from the estate of 
their father Abraham Coles, M.D., 
IBID), IV SIDE" shal anstofsy 


Bust: Portrait of Frederick William 
Holls (1857-1903), A.B. 1878, LL.B. 
1880; by Henry Baerer; room 403 Li- 
brary; plaster, life size, directed front, 
facing and looking slightly to right; 
presented to the Faculty of Political 
Science by Mrs. Holls, Oct. 22, 1903. 
See Cot. Univ. Quart., vol. vi, p. 40, 
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and In Memoriam—Frederick William 
Holls, privately printed, 1904. 

Bust: Portrait of Chancellor Kent; 
sculptor not given; in Law Library, 
Dean’s room over fire place; plaster, 
life size, directed front, facing slightly 
to the left of spectator, shoulders 
nude; donor and date of presentation 
not given. 

Bust: So-called Cicero;from marble 
original in the Ufizzi, Florence; Law 
Library, book case on left; bronze, 
life size; presented by J. A. Coles, 
M.D., Jan. 10, 1899. Note—This bust is 
called a portrait of Domitius Corbulo, 
the general of Claudius and Nero, by 
Bernoulli, Romische Ikonographie, vol. 
i, p. 275, fig. 41, and “ Unbekannter 
Romer” by Brunn-Arndt, Griechische 
und Romische Portrats, pls. 290, 300. 
It resembles the supposed bust of 
Corbulo in the Capitoline Museum 
more nearly than the numerous busts 
of Cicero. 


Bust: Portrait of Chief Justice John 
Marshall (1755-1835) ; by John Frazee, 
American sculptor (1790-1852); Law 
Library on bookcase, western end to 
the right; plaster, life size, directed and 
facing front, dressed in toga; inscrip- 
tions, on pedestal front, “presented to 
the Boston Atheneum by Stephen 
Perkins”, no date; on back, “John 
Marshall, by Frazee, 1834”. Note— 
No record has been found of trans- 
ference from the Boston Athenzum to 
Columbia University; donor and date 
of presentation not given. 


Bust: Washington; a marble copy 
of Houdon’s bust; front corridor of 
Library to the left of spectator, facing 
grille; marble, life size; presented to 
the University by Gen. J. Watts de 
Peyster, LL.D., class of 1840, in 1804. 


Bust: Washington; sculptor un- 
known; front corridor of Library to 
the right of spectator, facing grille, 
marble, life size, directed front, facing 
slightly to right; presented to the 
University by Gen. J. Watts de 
Peyster in 1894. Note—“ Gifts and 
Endowments ” ascribes these two busts 
of Washington to Crawford and 
Greenough. There is no evidence to 
support the ascription. See Columbia 
University in the City of New York, 
“Gifts and Endowments 1754-1904; 
published on the one hundred and 
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fiftieth Anniversary of the founding 
of King’s College”; New York, 
printed for the University 1904. The 
manuscript copy in the office of the 
secretary of the University is kept up 
to date. 

Bust: Machiavelli; Library, loan 
room, on catalogue case to the left of 
central door on entering; marble, life 
size, directed front, facing slightly to 
left of spectator; presented to the Uni- 
versity by Miss Cornelia Prime in 
189Q9. This bust is attributed to 
Horatio Greenough by “ Gifts and En- 
dowments.” There is no other evi- 
dence. 


Bust: Library, loan-desk room on 
catalogue case to right on entering; 
marble, life size, presented by Gen. 
J. Watts de Peyster in 1898. See Cot. 
Univ. Butt. March 1808, no. xix, 
p. 126. Note—This bust is called 
Cesar, but is a coarse piece of work 
which cannot be identified. 


Bust: Portrait of David Hosack, 
M.D.; by Ball Hughes (1808-1868) ; 
Library, cataloguers’ room, shelf-list 
case; wax, 7% inches high, under 
glass; donor and date of presentation 
not given. Note—This is the original 
sketch for the bust of David Hosack at 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons already described. 


Bust: Rev. Arthur Brooks (1845-95) ; 
by Professor Daniel C. French; the 
original in bronze is in the Church 
of the Incarnation, Madison avenue 
and Thirthy-fifth street, New York; 
Barnard College, Trustees room, north- 
western corner; plaster, bronzed, 
heroic size, directed front, facing 
slightly to left of spectator; signature 
“D. C. French, Sc. 1896”; presented 
by George W. Smith, 1806. 

Bust: Marcus Aurelius as a young 
man and beardless; cast from the 
marble original in the Capitoline Mu- 
seum, Rome; College Study, Hamil- 
ton Hall, first bust counting from the 
left, northwest corner; plaster, life 
size; presented by Frederick H. Com- 
stock, ’74 Law, when College Study 
was furnished. 

With the exception of the busts 
of Marcus Aurelius, Napoleon, Lin- 
coln and Emerson, whose donors are 
noted, the busts in the College Study, 
Hamilton Hall, were given to Profes- 
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sor Francis Lieber (1800-1871), from 
time to time, by classes or groups of 
pupils. When Dr. Lieber died, Pro- 
fessor Van Amringe took possession 
of his room and cared for the little 
collection. When old Hamilton Hall 
in Forty-ninth street was built, Dr. 
Van Amringe carried the busts with 
him to his new quarters in that build- 
ing. From old Hamilton Hall he 
brought them to his room in East 
Hall on the new site. When new 
Hamilton Hall was completed, Dean 
Van Amringe devoted the collection 
to the decoration of the Study. It 
does not seem possible at this moment 
to discover the donors in individual 
cases. 


Bust: subject unknown; Hamilton 
Hall Study, second bust from the left; 
plaster, life size; presented by pupils 
of Professor Lieber. 

Bust : So-called Cicero (probably Cor- 
bulo) ; College Study, Hamilton Hall, 
third bust from the left; plaster, life 
size; presented by pupils of Professor 
Lieber. Note—This head is identical 
with the bronze bust in the Law 
Library already described. 


Bust: Napoleon as a young man; 
sculptor not identified; College Study, 
Hamilton Hall, fourth bust from the 
left; plaster, life size, directed front, 
facing and looking slightly to right, 
military coat, high stock and collar; 
presented by Professor W. M. Sloane 
when College Study was furnished. 

Bust: Daniel Webster; sculptor not 
identified; College Study, Hamilton 
Hall, fifth bust from the left; plaster, 
life size, directed front, facing and 
looking one fourth to left, in toga; 
presented by pupils of Professor 


Lieber. 
Bust: Washington; cast from origi- 
inal by Houdon; College Study, 


sixth bust from the 
left; plaster, life size: presented by 
pupils of Professor Lieber. Note— 
This bust is identical with the bronze 
in Earl Hall. 

Bust: Portrait of Abraham Lincoln; 
from original by Leonard W. Volk; 
College Study, Hamilton Hall, seventh 
bust from the left; plaster, life size, 
directed front, facing and looking 
one fourth to left, shoulders in toga; 
presented by Frederick Coykendall, 


Hamilton Hall, 
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class of 1895. See McClure’s Maga- 
sine, vol. xiii, pl. opp. p. 195. Note 


—This is one of the best of the Lin- 
coln busts; made from a well-known 
life-mask taken by the sculptor. 

Bust: Portrait of William Hickling 
Prescott (1796-1859); by Horatio 
Greenough (1805-1852) ; College Study, 
Hamilton Hall, eighth ‘bust from the 
left; plaster, life size, directed front, 
facing and looking one fourth to right, 
in toga; presented by pupils of Profes- 
sor Lieber. See New England Maga- 
gine, new ser. vol. ix, ill., p. 524. In 
these two busts the heads are the 
same, but the details of the drapery 
differ. 

Bust: Portrait of William Henry 
Seward; sculptor not identified; Col- 
lege Study, Hamilton Hall, ninth bust 
from the left; plaster, life size, di- 
rected front, facing and looking one 
fourth to right, shoulders nude; pre- 
sented by pupils of Professor Lieber. 

Bust: Portrait of Schiller; sculptor 
not identified; College Study, Hamil- 
ton Hall, tenth bust from the left; 
plaster, life size, directed and facing 
front; presented by pupils of Pro- 
fessor Lieber. 

Bust: Portrait of Alexander Hamilton 
(1757-1805) ; modelled from life in 
1794 by Giuseppe Ceracchi, sculptor 
(1760-1800, guillotined for alleged con- 
spiracy against Napoleon); College 
Study, Hamilton Hall, eleventh bust 
from the left; plaster, life size, di- 
rected, facing and looking front, 
shoulders nude; presented by pupils 
of Professor Lieber. See Bowen, 


Centennial Celebration of the In- 
auguration of George Washington, ill. 
Pp. 95. 

Bust: Portrait of Alexander von 


Humboldt (1769-1859); sculptor not 
identified; College Study, Hamilton 
Hall, twelfth bust from the left; 
plaster, life size, directed front, facing 
and looking one fourth to right, 
shoulders nude; presented by pupils 
of Professor Lieber. 


Bust: Homer; from original in 
Naples Museum; College Study, 
Hamilton Hall, thirteenth bust from 
the left; plaster, life size; presented 


by pupils of Professor Lieber. 


Bust: Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) ; 
by Houdon; College Study, Hamilton 
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Hall, fourteenth bust from the left; 
plaster, life size; presented by pupils 
of Professor Lieber. Note—This bust 
is identical with the bronze in the 
Trustees Room, Library. 


Bust: Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803- 
82); by Daniel C. French, sculptor; 
College Study, Hamilton Hall, fif- 
teenth bust from the left; plaster, life 
size, directed front, facing and looking 
one fourth to right, presented by 
Frederick Coykendall and other mem- 
bers of the class of 1895. 

Bust: So-called Caesar; copy from 
bust in the Louvre Museum; Earl 
Hall, reading room, bracket on north 
side; plaster, life size; presented by 
Mr. William E. Dodge in 1902 when 
Earl Hall was furnished. Note—In 
Brunn-Arndt, Griechische und Ro6- 
mische Portrats, no. 103, this bust is 
given as the portrait of Antiochus III, 
of Syria. The cuirass has been added 
by the cast-maker. 


Bust: Hermes; from statue by Praxi- 
teles in Olympia; Earl Hall, reading 
room, on bracket, north side; plaster, 
life size; presented by Mr. William E. 
Dodge when Earl Hall was furnished; 
this bust is identical with the bronze 
in the general reading-room. 

Bust: Portrait of Franz Liszt (1811- 
86) ; sculptor not identified; Earl Hall, 
reading-room, east end, over the fire- 
place; plaster, life size; directed front, 
facing slightly to right of spectator, 
looking slightly upward; presented by 
Mr. William E. Dodge when Earl 
Hall was furnished. Note—A fine 
work by some good sculptor. 

Bust: Shakspere; sculptor not iden- 
tified; Earl Hall, reading-room, book- 
case; plaster, life size; presented by 
Mr. William E. Dodge when Earl 
Hall was furnished. 


Bust: Benjamin Franklin; copy from 
original by Giuseppe Ceracchi; Earl 
Hall, reading-room, bookcase, south 
side; plaster, life size, directed front, 
facing front and looking slightly 
downward; presented by Mr. William 
E. Dodge, when Earl Hall was fur- 
nished. See Bowen, Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Inauguration of George 
Washington, pl. opp. p. 524. 

Bust: Portrait of Washington; copy 
of the Houdon bust with shoulders 
draped in toga, Earl Hall reading-room 
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bookcase; plaster; presented by Mr. 
William E. Dodge when Earl Hall 
was furnished. 


Bas-relief : Memorial to Henry Ogden 
Avery (1852-90); by Jules Clément 
Chaplain; Avery Library, southern 
wall, center; bronze, in the field a 
draped female figure seated to the left 
and the memorial inscription, in upper 
left hand corner a medallion portrait 
of Mr. H. O. Avery in profile, low re- 
lief, directed and facing to the right; 
finished in Paris in 1803; signature, 
<y., Ge Chaplain) Parisy 1803" 4ulower 
corner, right; presented to the Uni- 
versity by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. 
Avery in 1893. 

Bas-relief: Portrait of Mr. Samuel 
P. Avery (1822-1904) ; by Victor David 
Brenner, sculptor; Avery Library, lib- 
rarian’s table; bronze gilt, head in 
profile, low relief, directed and looking 
to the left, 5.in. high by 63% in. wide; 
presented to the Avery Library by Mr. 
Victor D. Brenner in 1906. 


Bas-relief: Portrait of Frederick 
Christian Havemeyer (1807-93); by 
Herbert Adams, sculptor; vestibule of 
Havemeyer Hall facing entrance; 
bronze, on dove-colored marble back- 
ground within architectural frame, me- 
dium relief, life size, head directed and 
facing three fourths to right; in upper 
right hand corner of field two oak 
leaves with acornis, stems crossed; fin- 
ished in 1904; inscription on panel be- 
low figure, Freperick C. HAVEMEYER 
MDCCCVII-MDCCCXCIII; signa- 
ture, “Herbert Adams MCMIV,” in 
lower left hand corner; presented to 
the University by Henry O. Have- 
meyer, June 6, 1904. See biographical 
note in Cot. Univ. BuLy., June, 1808, 
no. xx, p. 236. Note—There is a por- 
trait of Mr. Havemeyer from a photo- 
graph in the Cort. Univ. BuLt., June 
1898, no. xx, opp. p. 181. 

Bas-relief and inscribed tablet: 
Portrait of Hamilton Y. Castner (1858- 
91), student in School of Mines, Col- 
umbia University, 1875-78, and author 
of many important chemical discov- 
ertes; by C. F. Hamann, sculptor; 
Havemeyer Hall, vestibule to the left 
of spectator on entering; bronze, head 
above in low relief; extended inscrip- 
tion; presented by friends of Hamilton 
Y. Castner, May 7, 1900. See Cot. 
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Univ. Quart., vol. ii, p. 315, vol. v, 
p. 212, ill. opp. p. 213; biographical no- 
tice vol. ii, p. 95. 

Bas-relief: Portrait of Mrs. Pearl 
Mary-Teresa Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes) (1867-1906) ; copy of bronze 
relief by Alfred Drury, A.R.A., un- 
veiled at the memorial service in the 
University College, London, by Lord 
Curzon; Barnard College; bronze, with 
light green patina, medium relief, head 
full size, directed and facing to right; 
16 in. high by 12% in. wide, within 
dark bronze architectural frame dec- 
orated above with two bronze seated 
figures, attached to dove-colored mar- 
ble background; extended inscription 
on panel below, signature “ A. Drury” 
lower left hand corner; presented to 
Barnard College by two hundred and 
fifty donors, April 28, 1909. 

Bas-relief: Portrait of Frederick 
Ferris Thompson (1836-90); by Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907), 
sculptor; Thompson Physical Educa- 
tion Building, vestibule, center of wall 
to the left on entering; white marble, 
within fine architectural frame in the 
Italian Renaissance style, three fourths 
length, head and figure directed one 
fourth to the left, medium relief, over- 
coat on right arm, pine branch across 
upper border, dog’s head below in pro- 
file, directed to left; inscription, FrRep- 
ERICK Ferris THompson AETAatT LIV— 
MDCCCXC in upper left-hand corner, 
sculptor’s monogram with AspPET, 
MCMV, in lower left-hand corner; 
presented by Mrs. Thompson in 1907. 
See note in Cot. Univ. Quart., vol. 
ix, p. 385; ill. opp. p. 385. 

Bas-reliefs: The History of Physical 
Culture in the primitive, classic, me- 
dieval and modern periods, in four 
compositions ; Domingo Mora, sculptor ; 
Thompson Physical Education Build- 
ing, vestibule, two on each side; Caen 
stone, medium relief, 1 ft. 8 in. high 
by 5 ft. 2% in. long; presented by 
Mrs. Thompson in 1907. See CoL. 
Unryv. Quarrt., vol. ix, p. 385; ill. opp. 
p. 368. 

Bas-relief: The Battle of Harlem 
Heights; by James Edward Kelly, 
sculptor; basement wall, Broadway 
front of Engineering Building, bronze 
panel, with representation of the battle 
in low relief, 6 ft. high by 4 ft. 10 in. 
wide, finished in 1897; inscription on 
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panel below, “To commemorate the 
battle of Harlem Heights, won by 
Washington’s troops on this site, Sep- 
tember 16, 1776, erected by the Sons of 
the Revolution in the State of New 
York”; signature in lower right-hand 
corner of field, “ Kelly 1897, N. Y.C.”; 
on either side of inscription the seal 
of the Sons of the Revolution, obverse 
and reverse; presented to the Univer- 
sity by the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution in the State of New York in 
1897. See Herbert L. Osgood, The 
Battle of Harlem Heights, in Cot. 
Univ. Butu., Dec. 1897, no. xviii, p. 1, 
ill. half-tone pl. opp. p. 1; and J. How- 
ard Van Amringe in Universities and 
their Sons; vol. i, p. 606. 


Bas-relief and inscribed tablet: To 
the memory of Hamilton Fish, Jr, 
class of 1895, killed at the engagement 
of Las Guasimas, Cuba, June 24, 1808; 
by Albert Jaegers, sculptor; College 
Study, Hamilton Hall, north side; 
bronze 18 in. high by 30 in. long; in 
center, nude male figure kneeling, front, 
with extended arms; in the field an 
extended inscription; signature in 
lower right-hand corner of field, 
“ Albert Jaegers sculptor 1900;” pres- 
ented by friends of Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
Feb. 1900. See note on action of Trus- 
tees, Cot. Univ. Quart., vol. ii, p. 203. 

Bas-relief: Portrait of John Torrey 
(1798-1873), M.D., LL.D., Yale 1823, 
professor of chemistry and botany, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
1827-55; by Dr. Charles L. Hogeboom 
(d. 1895), class of 1851 Med.; College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Study; 
plaster, in oval black walnut frame, 
life size, medium relief, head in profile 
directed and facing to left, finished in 
1870; presented by Dr. C. R. Agnew 
in 1871; a marble copy is in the Uni- 
versity Library, cataloguers’ room. 

Bas-relief: Portrait of John Torrey, 
M.D., LL.D., by Charles L. Hoge- 
boom; Library, cataloguers’ room, 
north side; white marble in square 
walnut frame, head in profile directed 
to the left, medium relief 22 in. high 
by 18 in. wide; donor and date of pres- 
entation not given; plaster relief in 
Study, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 

Bas-relief: The Landing of the Pil- 
grims; by Victor A. Ciani, sculptor; 
Earl Hall, front room over fireplace; 
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Carrara marble, high relief 2 ft. high 
by 6 ft. long; presented by William E. 
Dodge, im 1902, when Earl Hall was 
furnished. 

Bas-reliefs: Representation of the 
three seals of the corporation of King’s 
College and Columbia College, used 
since the foundation in 1754; Hamilton 
Hall, south front; stone, low relief; 
presented by the Alumni Association 
of Columbia College in 1906. The 
matrices of these seals are described 
later. 


Bas-relief: Alexander in his chariot; 
from the Alexander frieze by Bertel 
Thorwaldsen, marble in Villa Carlotta, 
Lake Como, Italy; Earl Hall, second 
floor, northern ante-room; plaster, I 
ft. 9% in. high by 3 ft. 3% in. long; 
presented by Mr. William E. Dodge, 
in 1902, when Earl Hall was furnished. 

Bas-relief: Portraits of Washington 
and Lafayette; sculptor not identified; 
College Study, Hamilton Hall, south 
side; plaster, medium relief, 19 in. high 
by 18% in. wide, both heads in profile 
directed to the right, head of Wash- 
ington in foreground; probably pre- 
sented by pupils of Professor Lieber. 

Bas-relief: Portrait of Charles Rice, 
Ph.D.; Trustee of the College of Phar- 
macy 1870-1901, editor U. S. Pharma- 
copeeia 1870-1901; by A. G. Newman, 
sculptor; College of Pharmacy vesti- 
bule to the left on entering; bronze, 
2 ft. 11% in. high by 24% in. wide, 
head life size, medium relief, directed 
and facing to right; presented to the 
College of Pharmacy by general sub- 
scription in 1902. 

Bas-reliefs on Siena marble pedestal 
of bronze bust of Homer, corridor of 
Avery Library; on the right, Ulysses, 
male figure seated three fourths to left, 
face profile to left, looking down; on 
the left, Penelope, female figure 
seated three fourths to right, profile 
facing to right, looking right; pres- 
ented by Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, with 
bust of Homer described above. 


Medallion: Portrait of Jules André 
(1819-1890) ; French architect, profes- 
sor of architecture in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris, from 1867 to 1890; 
instructor of Henry Ogden Avery 
(1852-00), from 1867 to 1879; by 
Louis-Ernest Barrias (1841-1908), 
French sculptor; bronze gilt, 614 inches 
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in diameter, medium relief, profile, 
facing to left; below, bronze plate with 
inscription, “a Jules André architecte, 
homage de ses éléves”; presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Avery to the Avery 
Library, in 1903. 

Medallion: Portrait of General Philip 
Kearny (1815-62); class of 1833; by 
George E. Bissell, sculptor; Library 
north corridor, opposite entrance to 
law library; bronze, life size, profile, 
directed and facing to left, high re- 
lief; inscription in field below, “ Maj. 
Gen. Philip Kearny, U. S. V., killed 
at Chantilly, Sept. 1, 1862”; signature, 
“Geo. E. Bissell, sculptor,” in field be- 
low to right; presented by Maj. Gen. 
J. Watts De Peyster, 1894. 


Medallion: Portrait of John Strong 
Newberry, M.D., LL.D. (1822-92) ; 
professor of geology and paleontology 
in Columbia University 1866-1892; by 
A. Weinert, sculptor; Geological Mu- 
seum, Schermerhorn Hall, west side; 
bronze 21 in. in diameter, head life 
size, profile, directed and facing to the 
right; signature “A. Weinert Sc.” on 
lower rim; presented by Miss Matilda 
McVickar, Jan. 4, I9Qot. 


Medallions: Goethe and Schiller, 
mounted together; Avery Library; 
light bronze, 934 inches in diameter, 
presented by Mr. S. P. Avery in 1903. 


Model for Medal: First model for 
Avery medal; by Anton Scharff, Aus- 
trian sculptor (1845-95) : Obverse, 434 
inches in diameter, raised rim, portrait 
of Samuel Putnam Avery, profile, di- 
rected one half to left, facing and look- 
ing to the left; inscription in the right 
field S. Avery, in the left field Art. 
S. LXXYV, in two lines: Reverse, in the 
lower center, emblematic female figure, 
profile, seated to left, and holding in 
left hand a statuette of the Perseus 
by Benvenuto Cellini; in the back- 
ground the interior of a library with 
books, and on the left a Venus de Milo 
in extremely low relief; inscription in 
exergue on scroll aARTIUM  STUDI- 
OSO AMICI, in two lines; mounted 
on wooden panel with inscription, 
“First sketches for medal by A. 
Scharff, Vienna, presented to S. P. 
Avery by his friends, New York, 
1897”; presented to the Avery Library 
by Mr. and Mrs. Avery in 1903. See 
obituary notice of Mr. Avery. with 
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photograph from life in Cor. Unv. 
Quart., vol. vii, p. 14. 

Model for Medal: The Lincoln Cen- 
tennial Medal; plaster casts of the 
original models by Jules Edouard 
Roiné, French medallist; Avery Li- 
brary: Obverse; portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln, life size, profile, directed and 
facing to left; plain border, irregular 
circle, 1 ft. 3% in. in diameter; inscrip- 
tions: above in circle raised, ABRAHAM 
(left) Lincotn (right) ; dates, horizon- 
tal, below, 1809 (left) 1865 (right) ; sig- 
nature J. E. Roiné in field below, in- 
cised: Reverse; wreath in a circle, oak 
branch to right, laurel to left, medium 
relief, irregular circle 1 ft. 5% in. in 
diameter; inscriptions: above in circle 
LipBeraTtor; in center field, horizontal, 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION SIGNED 
January First 1863, “ Abraham Lin- 
coln,” facsimile of signature; below in 
circle 1909, CENTENNIAL COMMEMORA- 
TION; presented by Deitsch Bros. 
Medallic Art Co. See Lincoln Tri- 
bute Book, New York 1909, photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Seais: Matrices of the three seals 
of King’s College, of the College under 
the Regents and of Columbia College, 
and an incised medal “ premium literar- 
ium” (to be described in a later cata- 
logue); Trustees’ Room, mantel, 
mounted on mahogany. See “A His- 
tory of Columbia University 1754-1904, 
published in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of King’s College,” p. 442. 

Door plate: designed by Henry O. 
Avery, architect; Avery Library, east- 
ern end; bronze, bolted upon back- 
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ground of iron, cartouche in center 
with inscription H. O. Avery supported 
by nude boy in high relief surrounded 
by conventional decoration in the Ital- 
ian Renaissance style; inscriptions, 
above, ARCHITECT, below, No. 368; pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. 
Avery, in 1902. 

Signs of the Zodiac: designed by 
George W. Maynard, under direction of 
McKim, Mead & White; Library, floor 
of vestibule; light bronze, presented by 
John Williams and E. B. Tomkins in 
1896. 

Torchéres: by Arturo  Bianchini, 
Italian sculptor (d. 1908); under di- 
rection of Howells and Stokes, archi- 
tects; front of St. Paul’s Chapel; 
bronze; presented to the University 
May 27, 1908, by the class of 1883, 
Schools of Arts, Mines, and Political 
Science, on occasion of their twenty- 
fifth anniversary. See note of accep- 
tance by the Trustees, Cor. Univ. 
QuartT., vol. x, p. 232; presentation, 
with address by Herbert Livingston 
Satterlee, class of 1883, and poem by 
John Kendrick Bangs, class of 1883, 
Cot. Univ. Quart., vol. x, p. 437; edi- 
torial note on the death of the sculp- 
tor Arturo Bianchini two weeks before 
the presentation ceremony, Cot. Univ. 
Quart., vol. x, p. 500. 

Life Casts: The hands of Abraham 
Lincoln made by Douglas Volk, sculp- 
tor; 307 Library, safe; life size; pres- 
ented by Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, 1908. 
Note—Volk’s bust of Lincoln is in the 
College Study, Hamilton Hall. 


Epwarp R. SMITH 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTED PORTRAITS OWNED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. A—ADDENDA* 


Emily Lovira Gregory (1841-1807) ; 
B.L., Cornell, ’81, Ph.D. Professor of 
Botany, Barnard College; by Henry 
R. Rittenberg; Brooks Hall drawing- 
room; oil-painting, directed and look- 
ing three fourths to right of spectator, 
life size, presented by Dr. Henry 
Kraemer, Philadelphia, June, 1908. 

Theophile Mitchell Prudden, B.S., 
Yale, 1872, professor of pathology, 


*For original catalogue, see Cot. 
Univ. Quart., vol. x, p. 410. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
1882-1909, professor emeritus, 1909; by 
Sargeant Kendall, painter; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, large lecture 
room; oil-painting; presented by col- 
leagues and pupils in College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, 1909. 

Joseph Wesley Harper (1830-06), 
A.B., 1849, A.M., 1851; trustee of Col- 
umbia College 1873-96; by Eastman 
Johnson (1824-1906) ; Trustees’ Room, 
Library; oil-painting, directed front, 
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facing one-fourth to right, looking 
slightly upward, 2 ft. 6 in. high by 2 tt: 
I in. wide, within frame; presented by 
Mrs. Joseph W. Harper in 1900. 

Friedrich Theodor Althoff, J.U.D., 
LL.D., privy counselor to his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, director in the 
Prussian Ministry of Education, mem- 
ber of the Prussian House of Lords; 
by Ruth Payne Burgess; Trustees’ 
Room, Library; oil-painting, directed 
one fourth to left, facing slightly to 
left, looking forward, 2 ft. 7 in. high 
by 1 ft. Ir in. wide, within frame; 
finished in 1907; presented to the Uni- 
versity by the artist in I909. 

George Washington; painter un- 
known, Room 423 Library, oil-painting, 
presented by Mr. Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge, February 3, 1902. 

Edward Hamilton 


Squibb, B.S., 
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Harvard, 1878, M.D. 1881; by H. Ball- 
ing (d. 1906); College of Pharmacy, 
Trustees’ Room, oil-painting, presented 
to the New York College of Pharmacy 
by the class of 1874. 

John Jefferson Milhau (1828-01), 
M.D., medical director and Bvt. Brig. 
Gen. U. S. A. in the Civil War; painter 
unknown; College of Pharmacy, Trus- 
tees’ Room, oil-painting; presented to 
the College of Pharmacy in the City 
of New York, 1871-72. 

The portrait of Samuel L. Mitchell 
in Havemeyer Hall lecture room is 
by Jarvis; and in 1824 hung in the 
hall of the New York Literary and 
Philosophical Society. See Cadwal- 
lader D. Colden; Memoir presented . . 
at the celebration of the completion of 
the New York Canals, New York, 
1825; plate opp. p. 273. 


B.—CORRECTIONS 


Bishop Manton Eastburn, S.T.D.; 
this portrait may safely be attributed 
to Charles Cromwell Ingham. See let- 
ter of Mr. Maitland Armstrong, donor 
of the picture as executor of the estate 
of Meta Neilson, dated May 29, 1909 
on file). 

So-called Columbus (1446-1506) ; 
“copied by Antonio Scardini from 
original by Francesco Mazzaoli, called 
Parmegiano (1503-1540), in Naples 
Museum, No. 34 Farnese collection of 
easel pictures and modern paintings ” 
(label on back, which is doubtless cor- 
rect). In librarian’s room, Library, oil- 
painting, 2 ft. 3 in. high by 1 ft. 8 in. 
wide, within frame; presented by Wil- 
liam Johnson, S.T.D., class 1819, in 
1843. Note—This picture is a small 
copy of a portrait in the Museo Naz- 
ionale in Naples which is ascribed to 
Parmegiano. If it is by him, and is in- 
tended to represent Columbus, it must 
be ideal, as the painter was only three 
years old at the time of Columbus’s 
death. The picture does not resemble 


the accepted portraits of Columbus. It 
has been supposed to be the portrait, 
not of Columbus, but of one Gilberto 
da Sassuolo, a scholar and statesman 
who lived in Naples from 1502 to 1570. 
The Columbia copy is doubtless by An- 
tonio Scardini (or Scardino), who 
painted the full-size copy in the pos- 
session of the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, Mass. See Cos- 
mopolitan, vol. xii, p. 412, and Proceed- 
ings of the Amer. Ant. Society, Feb- 
ruary and April, 1853. 

In the Locality Index, Cox. Untv. 
Quart. vol. x, p. 422, Livingston Hall 
is omitted. The portraits of Tomp- 
kins,* Ogilvie, Clinton. and Eastburn 
are ‘located in the main hall of that 


building. 
1D RRS SES}. 


* The editors wish to discover the 
painter of the beautiful portrait of 
Daniel D. Tompkins in Livingston 
Hall. Extended search and inquiry 
have not secured this much desired 
information. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, PROFESSOR 
OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 1803-1900 


_, Phe compilation of the following bibliography is not due entirely to con- 
siderations of sentiment, though there is obvious occasion for a memorial of 
this sort in the effort of the English department at Columbia to collect the 
works of Professor Carpenter to stand as a personal tribute in the departmental 
library recently established in his memory. There is, however, a definite end 
to be served in preserving for historical purposes a body of scholastic and 
pedagogic work of unusual depth and critical insight, and none the less meri- 
torious because of its versatility within its own field. 

I purposely refrain from comment on the weight of Professor Carpenter’s 
contributions to the study of written English. Brief notes on the inter- 
relations of the various text-books in grammar, rhetoric and composition will, 
I think, be sufficient to indicate the importance of his care in the reworking 
of such books. These notes I have made as far as possible in the form of 
actual quotations from his prefaces and introductions. His publications in this 
field, together with his three biographies of American poets, present his prin- 
cipal claim to remembrance among teachers and readers. His scholarly 
acquaintance with Italian literature and his friendly intimacy with other litera- 
tures, however, are evidenced by a number of less well-known articles. The 
grouping of the titles of these should, I believe, convey to many of his friends 
and students an idea of his scholastic attainments which his own modesty would, 
and probably did, prevent him from imparting personally in a very general way 
during his lifetime. Not the least important of his writings are the papers 
connected with the weighty administrative responsibilities of his last years at 
Columbia and the sympathetic articles on student life and problems. 

In addition to the publications listed, there are preserved at Columbia 
considerably over a hundred book reviews, book and magazine notes, editorial 
notes, and printed communications published in the Harvard Monthly, the 
Nation, the Dial, the Cotumpra UNIvERsITy QuaRTERLY, the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser (New York), the Educational Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Bookman, and Book Reviews. I have omitted cataloguing these for the reason 
that their largely ephemeral purpose would make their bulk incommensurate 
with any utility they might serve at the present day. I should say in justice, 
however, that many of these articles are of more than confined interest, notably 
the longer reviews in the Atlantic Monthly, the Bookman, and the Nation. 
Professor Carpenter’s important editorial connections are referred to in Pro- 
fessor Brewster’s appreciative biographical sketch in the last number of the 
QuARTERLY. 

An article entitled “ President Eliot of Harvard. A man who wields an 
immense influence in American education” is preserved in galley-proof among 
Professor Carpenter’s papers. The article was copyrighted and set up in 1894; 
I have been unable, however, to find any record of the place or date of 
publication. 


1885 
Bonne Esperance. A fragment. 
Harvard Monthly, i; 30-33, Oct., 1885. 
Episode of mission life in Labrador. 
Iblis—Despair. Harvard Monthly, 
i; 34, Oct., 1885. 
Pseudo-oriental fable. 
1886 
Helen of Troy in ancient and 
modern poetry. Harvard Monthly, i; 
152-157, Jan., 1886. 
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1889 
Henrik Ibsen. Scribner's, v; 404- 
412, Apr., 1889. 

The episode of the Donna Pietosa, 
being an attempt to reconcile the state- 
ments in the Vita Nuova and the 
Convito concerning Dante’s life in the 
years after the death of Beatrice and 
before the beginning of the Divina 
Commedia. Dante Prize Essay, 1888. 
Eighth Annual Report of the Dante 
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Society. May 13, 1889. Cambridge, 1893 : 
1889. ee : Exercises in rhetoric and English 

Submitted, and deposited im the composition. (Advanced course. ) 
Dante Society Library at Harvard Boston, 1893. O. viii-222. 


College, under the following title: 
“On the interpretation and reconciha- 
tion of the different accounts of his 
experiences after the death of Beat- 
rice given by Dante in the Vita Nuova 
and the Convito.” Conditions attach- 
ing to the award of the prize are de- 
tailed in the Eighth Annual Report of 
the Dante Society, pp. 16-17. 

The lady of the sea. A play in 
five acts, by Henrik Ibsen. [Trans- 
lation.] From the German of Julius 
Hoffory. Harvard Monthly, ix; 55- 
85, 93-135. Nov.—Dec., 1880. 

1891 

Exercises in rhetoric and English 
composition. Boston, 1891. D. 134. 

Second and following editions pub- 
lished in New York. Sixth edition, 
1897, revised and enlarged. 


Documents concerning Dante’s pub- 


lic life. Part I. Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Dante Society. May ito, 
1891. Cambridge, 1891. 36-60. 


A translation of Dante’s eleven let- 
ters. With explanatory notes and a 
biographical, historical, and _ critical 
comment to the first, second, third, 
ninth, and eleventh letters by Charles 
Sterrett Latham. Memorial Edition. 
[Edited by George Rice Carpenter.] 
Cambridge, 1801. O.xv—[1]-284. Por. 

Students’ edition [reprint] r89r. 

The admission examination in Eng- 
lish. Technology Quarterly [Mass. 
Inst. Technology], iv; 123-129, July, 
1891. 

Three critics: Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Moore, and Mr. Wilde. Technology 
Quarterly [Mass. Inst. Technology], 
iv; 337-345, Dec., 1891. 

Reprinted from the Andover Re- 
view, Dec., I89I. 

1892 

Documents concerning Dante’s pub- 
lic life. Part II. Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Dante Society. May 
17, 1892. Cambridge, 1892. 15-53. 

English composition in colleges. 
alg Se Review, iv; 438-446, Dec., 
1802. 

Reprinted in Technology Quarterly 
[Mass. Inst. Technology] v; 267-273, 
Oct., 1892. 


Enlarged from “ Exercises in rhet- 
oric and English composition,’ and 
“made more advanced in character un- 
til it represents, to my mind, a body of 
instruction in rhetoric suitable for the 
first semester or the first two terms of 
the Freshman year.” 


Introduction to theme-writing. By 


J.. Bi-Fletcher ...... and ‘G-Re Care 
penter. . . . Boston, 1893. O. vii- 
[1 ]-136. 


1894 
Exercises in English. Selected and 
classified for criticism or correction. 
By H. I. Strang ... Revised, with 
additions, bys GaskouC@arpentersa. sue 
Boston, 1894. O. xiv-146. 
A Dumas of the hour. [Stanley J. 


Weyman.] Atlantic Monthly, \xxiv; 
268-271, Aug., 1894. 
Unsigned. 


1895 
A girl’s education. The Barnard 


Annual [Barnard College]. [i], 47- 
48, 1895. 
Daniel Defoe’s Journal of the 


Plague Year. Edited with notes and 
an introduction by George Rice Car- 
penter . New York, 1895. O. 
xxv—[1]-253. Por. [Longmans’ Eng- 
lish Classics] 

Sir Walter Scott’s The Lady of the 
Lake. Edited with notes and an in- 
troduction by George Rice Carpenter. 


New York, 1895. O. xxiv-1o1. Por. 
[Longmans’ English Classics] 
Washington Irving’s Tales of a 


Traveller. With an introduction by 
Brander Matthews ... Together with 
notes and other illustrative matter by 
George Rice Carpenter. . New 
York, 1895. O. xxix—[1]-408. Por. 
[Longmans’ English Classics] 

Lorenzo da Ponte. Columbia Liter- 
ary Monthly, iii; 289-292, Apr., 1895. 

Biographical note on earliest critic 
of Dante in America. 

Reconstructive criticism.  <Aflantic 
Monthly, \xxv; 556-560, Apr., 1895. 

Unsigned. 

The American college. Aflantic 
Monthly, xxv; 703-707, May, 1895. 

Unsigned. 

Literary ideals at college. Harvard 
Monthly, xxi; 9-12, Oct., 1895. 


1909] 


1896 

structure and _ style. 
(Based on seven modern English 
essays.) By W. T. Brewster... 
With an introduction by G. R. Car- 


Studies in 


penter. New York, 1806. O. 
xii-280. 
Iniroduction, pp. ix—xit. 


1897 
Exercises in rhetoric and English 


composition. Sixth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. New York, 1897. 
DTS: 


John Greenleaf Whittier. [War- 
ner’s] Library of the World’s Best 
Literature, xxvii; I591I-15917, 1897. 

Principles of English grammar for 
the use of schools. New York, 1897. 
O. x—[1]-254. 

Selections from the works of Sir 
Richard Steele. Edited with notes 
and an introduction by George Rice 


Carpenter. . . Boston, etc., 1897. 
O.  Ixix-[1]-203. Por. [Atheneum 
Press Series] 

Thomas De Quincey. [Warner’s] 


Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture, viii; 4555-4501, 1897. 
1898 

American prose. Selections with 
critical introductions by various writ- 
ers and a general introduction. Edited 
by George Rice Carpenter. New 
York, 1898. O. xviii-465. 

The study of formal grammar. New 


York Teachers Monograph, i; (Lan- 
guage Number), 77-79, 1898. 
The neo-romantic novel. Forum, 


xxv; 120-128, Mar., 1808. 


Preparatory schools and Columbia 
College. Columbia University Bulletin, 
XX}; 199-202, June, 1808. 

1899 

Elements of rhetoric and English 
composition. First high school course. 
New York, 1899. O. x-254. 

A revision and expansion of the 
first (high school) issue of “ Exercises 
in rhetoric and Enghsh composi- 
tion,’ 1891, which was withdrawn 
from circulation upon the publication 
of this volume. The material changes 
are principally in the chapters on 
Choice of words, Sentence structure, 
Paragraphs, and Simple writing. In 
the second edition, 1900, the chapter 
on the paragraph was rewritten and 
other changes made. 
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Also issued in one volume with the 
Second High School Course, 1900. 

A volume of “ Notes for teachers of 
English composition” to be used with 
the First High School Course was 
issued in IQOT. 

Columbia University. Self Culture, 
viil; 653-660, Feb., 1899. Il. 

Why Dumas’ novels last. 
XXVii; 502-512, June, 1899. 

Statistics of graduate schools. Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, ii; 14- 
17, Dec., 1899. 


Forum, 


1900 
Elements of rhetoric and English 


composition. Second high school 
course. New York, 1900. O. vii- 
[3]-140. 


Supplementary to the First High 
School Course, dealing with the main 
principles of description, narration, ex- 
position, argumentation and _ verse 
composition. 

Also issued in one volume with the 
First High School Course. 

English literature. By Stopford 
Brooke. ... With chapters on Eng- 
lish literature (1832-1892) and on 
American Literature by George R. 
Carpenter. New York, 1900. D. viii- 
[2]-358. 

Chapters by Professor Carpenter, 
pp. 250-332. 

A translation of Giovanni Boccac- 
cio’s Life of Dante. With an intro- 
duction and a note on the portraits of 
Dante by G. R. Carpenter. The 
Grolier Club of the City of New York, 
1g00. O. 186. Por. [300 copies]. 


Igor 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Bos- 
ton, I9QOI. D. xiv—[2]-150. Por. 
[Beacon Biographies of Eminent Amer- 
icans] 

Notes for teachers of English com- 
position. (To be used in connection 
with “Elements of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish composition”. First high school 
course). . . . New York, 1901. D. 
[iv ]-z29. 

Latin versus the vernacular in 
modern education. CotumMBiA UNI- 
VERSITY QUARTERLY, iii, 213-221, June, 
1901. 

Advance chapter from “The teach- 
ing of English in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.” 


1902 
* Foundation lessons in English gram- 
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mar. By O. I. and M. S. Woodley [Edited by G. R. Carpenter.] New 
ean a Gake eat New York, 1905. D. xv-[1]-296. Por. 
York, 1902. O. ix-[1]-166 1906 
Also issued as a single volume with Elementary composition. By Doro- 


“Foundation lessons in English”, 
Book II, by O. If. and M. S. Woodley, 
under the title “Foundation lessons 
in English language and grammar”. 

The mastery of English. Saturday 
Evening Post, v. 174, no. 48, 13-14, 
May 31, 1902. 


1903 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
etc., 1903. D. ix—[1]-311. 
[American Men of Letters] 
The teaching of English in the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school. By 


Boston, 
Por. 


George R. Carpenter . . . and Frank- 
lin T. Baker . . . and Fred N. Scott. 
. . New York, 1903.. O. viii—381. 


Chapters by Professor Carpenter: 

I. The study of the mother tongue; 
3-66. III. English in secondary educa- 
tion: Part I, Language; 188-249. 
Part III, College entrance require- 
ments in English; 283-292. 


1904 

Modern English prose. Selected 
and edited by George Rice Carpenter 
and William Tenney Brewster. New 
York, 1904. O. viii-[1]-481. 


The world’s five hundred best 
books. Selected by James Hulme Can- 
field . . . and George Rice Carpenter 
. . . Twentieth Century Home, i-iii, 
Mar., 1904-Apr., 1905. (Numbers 


separately paged.) 


The public library in New England 
life and letters. [Address at dedi- 
catory exercises of the George Max- 


well Memorial Library, Rockville, 

Conn., June 29, 1904.] Rockville 

Journal, v. 38, no. 53; 2. July 1, 1904. 
1905 

The Iliad of Homer. Done into 


English prose by Andrew Lang . 
Walter Leaf ... and Ernest Myers 
. . . Abridged edition. [Edited by 
G. R. Carpenter] New York, 1905. D. 
xv—[1]-326. Por. 


Model English prose. Compiled and 


edited by George R. Carpenter. New 
York, 1905. O. xii-[2]-382. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 


English prose by S. H. Butcher .. . 
and A. Lang . . . Abridged edition. 


thea F. Canfield . and George R. 


Carpenter. . . . New York, 1906. O. 
xvi-[2]-274. 

English grammar. New York, 1906. 
O. xv—[1]-213. 

“This volume is based upon my 
‘Principles of English grammar’ 
(1897), which I have carefully re- 


vised, modified, and in large part re- 
written. The present volume repre- 
sents, in my judgment, the amount and 
kind of grammatical theory and prac- 
tice in analysis most suitable for sec- 
ondary school pupils.” 

Exposition in class-room practice. 
By Theodore C. Mitchill . and 
George R. Carpenter . . . New York, 
1906. O. xv-376. 

First year [second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth year] language reader. By 
Franklin T. Baker George R. 


Carpenter and Katherine B. 
Owens. % =. [MatysES Brookcmes- 
Ida E. Robbins . .. Mary F. Kirch= 
wey Jennie F. Owens 


New York, 1000. 6 va oll: 


Rhetoric and English composition. 
New York, 1906. O. xviii-[1]-432. 

“A careful revision, with many 
changes, corrections, and additions, of 
my ‘Elements of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish composition’ (first and second 
high school courses), published in 
1899 and 1900. It now contains all 
the material necessary, in my judg- 
ment, for secondary school training in 
this subject.” 

The study of English in Columbia 
University. CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY, Vili; eres Sept., 1906. 


907 
Literature and ie literary product. 
Sewanee Review, xv; 448-452, Oct., 
1907. 
The range of Whittier’s pen. A 
critical estimate. Book News, xxvi; 
263-264, Dec., 1907. 


9 

New York, 1909. 
[English Men of Letters] 
Harrison Ross STEEvES 
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Walt Whitman. 
O; vi=175; 
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Columbia University Club 

For some time the thought has been 
in the minds of many members of the 
club that it should possess a good por- 
trait of Dean Van Amringe, its first 
and only president. The idea found 
expression on Commencement Day 
when a subscription list was passed 
about to such of those present as 
could conveniently be reached, result- 
ing in fifty-six subscriptions of five 
dollars each. The list was also dis- 
tributed at the boat-race, and since 
then a circular letter has been sent to 
members of the club by the temporary 
committee, consisting of Charles Mc- 
Namee, ’77L, John B. Pine, ’77, James 
Duane Livingston, 80, Gustavus Town 
Kirby, ’95S, and Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
’*98U. Over nine hundred dollars have 
thus far been subscribed, and it is ex- 
pected that the sum will reach a thou- 
sand dollars before the opening of 
the University. Checks, made pay- 
able to Charles McNamee, who is serv- 
ing as treasurer of the committee, 
may be forwarded to him at 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University. The ar- 
rangements for the painting of the 
portrait are to be made subject to the 
convenience and wishes of Dean Van 
Amringe by the subscribers, at a meet- 
ing to be called on notice to all of 
them when at least one thousand 
doliars has been subscribed. 


Subscription for Coaching Launch 

In order that Coach Rice of the 
Columbia crews may not be handi- 
capped by the lack of a suitable coach- 
ing launch, as he was this season, a fund 
of $3,000 is being raised among the 
alumni to buy him a new boat. Dur- 
ing the season just closed, the oars- 
men lost more than a month of neces- 
sary coaching because the motor boat 
Bison, rented by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Rowing Club, was out of com- 
mission. 

A committee of seven graduates has 
been appointed to raise money for the 
launch by subscription, and appeals 
have been sent to graduates through- 


out the country. It is planned to 
build the launch during the summer 
so that Rice will be able to make use 
of it for the fall rowing reason. In 
the letter sent out by the committee 
it is said that Rice was unable to do 
any coaching for two weeks before 
the Harvard race, one week before 
the Annapolis race, and at odd inter- 
vals during the month of Pough- 
keepsie, all because the motor boat 
had broken down. The seven men 
who constitute the committee are: 
Robert C. Cornell, ’74, William C. 
Demorest, ’81, W. A. Meikleham, ’86, 
Albert W. Putnam, ’097, Morton G. 
Bogue, 1900, Charles G. Meycr, 1901, 
and R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, 1905. 


Colorado Alumni Association 

The Alumni Association of Colum- 
bia University in Colorado enter- 
tained President Butler at dinner at 
the University Club, Denver, on the 
evening of July 8, 1909, the following 
guests having been invited to meet 
President Butler: Dr. James H. Baker, 
President University of Colorado; Dr. 
Alderson, President State School of 
Mines; Dr. W. S. Ward, Princeton, 
769; Hon. C. S. Thomas, Michigan, 
’71; Mr. Henry T. Rogers, Yale, ’66; 
Mr. William H. Smiley, Harvard, ’77; 
Mr. Franklin Guiterman, Leipzig, ’77; 
Mr. C. R. Dudley, Yale, ’77; Hon. E 
C. Stimson, Dartmouth, 776; Mr. E. 
B. Morgan, ee ce Mr HB: May, 
Harvard, ’8t. S. F. Jones, vice- 
president of the Sea eeted presided 
and introduced as toastmaster Wil- 
liam V. Hodges, ’99L, Dr. Butler, Dr. 
Ward, Mr. Smiley, Mr. Rogers, Gover- 
nor Thomas, Mr. Guiterman, Dr. 
Baker and Dr. MacLean responding 
to toasts. The following Columbia 
alumni were present at the dinner :— 
William L. Lawson, ’82; Theodore 
Holland, ’84L; Daniel W. Tears, "84L ; 
Dr. Walter A. Jayne, 775M; James D. 
Benedict, ’99L; Francis H. McNaught, 
778M ; Richard Parker, 785 3m@arle Ey, 
Ey Graeb, oA Mi Ee B: Goudy, 08; 
Clark Blickensderfer, 05S; Roger W. 
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Toll, ’06S; Dr. Charles A. Powers, 
83M ; Dr. James A. acLean, 
904 Ph.D., President of the University 
of Idaho; William L. Dayton, ’89L; 
lekoin 16, 'M. Bliss, ’88L; Dr. Daniel 
J. Scully, ’°99M; Dr. Oliver T. Hyde, 
’01M; Charles E. Southard, ’o1L; Dr 
Wilbur D. Engle, 98 Ph.D.; Frederick 
Roeser, 84S; George L. Cannon, S.S.; 
Franklin B. Bernard, ’76L, and Pro- 
fessor F. W. Traphagen, ’82S. 


Nebraska Alumni Association 

President Butler was the guest of 
the Nebraska Alumni Association of 
Columbia University in Omaha on 
Tuesday, June 22, and in the evening 
of the same day was the guest of 
Victor Rosewater, ’93 Ph.D., editor of 
the Omaha Bee, at the Omaha Club. 
Among Dr. Rosewater’s guests were 
Harley G. Moorhead, ’o2L, president 
of the Alumni Association of Ne- 
braska, and Dr. William F. Milroy, 
783M, former secretary and treasurer 
of the Association. 


Paris Alumni Association 

The organization of the Columbia 
Alumni Association in Paris was com- 
pleted at a meeting held on May 28 
at the Vestry of the American Church 
of the Holy Trinity. The following 
is a complete list of the officers: 
Honorary presidents, Emile Levasseur 
and Alfred Croiset; president, Rev. 
Dr. John B. Morgan; vice-president, 
Benjamin D. Woodward; treasurer, 
Henry C. Charpiot, and secretary, 
Charles F. Beach. 


News of the Classes 


1868.—Henry Holt and Company 
have just published a “History of 
American politics,’ by Alexander 
Johnson, late professor in Princeton 
University, revised and enlarged by 
Professor William M. Sloane, 768. 
They also announce a seventh print- 
ing of “ American oratory,” by Ralph 
Curtis Ringwalt, of the department of 
English. 

1875M.—The issue of the New York 
Medical Journal for June 26 contains 
an article on “No free hydrochloric 
acid in the stomach” by Richard B. 
Faulkner, president of the Alumni 
Association of Columbia University 
in Western Pennsylvania. 
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1879S.—The second golf peeepenneg 
for the cup presented by H Corn- 
wall, open to all members of the class 
organization, was held at the Fox 
Hills Golf Club, Staten Island, on 
June 21. The tournament resulted as 


follows :— 
Gross Handicap Net 


1. H. C. Cornwall 04 fe) 04 
2. Arthur Hollick 106 10 96 
3. J. H. Matthews 116 18 98 


O. P. Amend, N. L. Britton, George 
C. Stone and G. W. Williams were 
also present at the dinner held after 
the tournament. In order to become 
the property of any member the cup 
must be won three times; but any 
member winning twice is not eligible 
to enter for another competition until 
some other member has won it twice. 
H. C. Cornwall has won the first two 
competitions. 

On Commencement Day eight mem- 
bers of the class were the guests of 
Dr. N. L. Britton at the Hermitage, 
Williamsbridge. An annual reunion 
and dinner of the organization is held 
every year, usually in late winter or 
early spring. W. W. Owens has an- 
nounced that he will put up a prize to 
be competed for at bowling, under 
conditions to be determined later. 


1881.—A feature of the celebration 
of the One Hundredth and Fifteenth 
Anniversary of the Cheshire School, 
Cheshire, Connecticut, on June 25, was 
the presentation of the original school - 
bell by William Curtis Demorest. 
This bell was placed in 1796 in Bow- 
doin Hall, where it remained for more 
than three-quarters of a century. It 
was later taken to a chapel at Bran- 
ford, and subsequently to St. Paul’s 
Church, Southington, Conn., having 
been replaced by the bell from the old 
building of Trinity College. 

1881Pol.Sc.—Dr. Felix Benedict Her- 
zog has attracted much attention with 
a new and remarkable development in 
the field of artistic photography, his 
peculiar achievement consisting in the 
execution of decorative friezes or 
panel compositions built up in fluent, 
harmonious combinations and some- 
times containing as many as twenty 
or thirty figures. Appreciations of Dr. 
Herzog’s work have recently been writ- 
ten for the Century Magazine by 
Christian Brinton and for Wailson’s 
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Photographic Magazine by Sadakichi 
Hartmann, and articles have also 
appeared in Current Literature for 
August, and in Camera Work (by 
Charles H. Caffin). 


1882.—The City of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, recently adopted a new form 
of municipal government under the 
freeholders’ charter. In accordance 
with the provision of the new charter 
fifteen councilmen were elected, and 
at their first meeting held in the City 
Hall on July 2, Dr. John C. Spencer, 
*84M, secretary of the California 
Alumni Association, was elected 
mayor and chairman of the Council. 


1884.—The class of ’84, Arts and 
Mines, celebrated its twenty-fitth an- 
niversary of graduation on Com- 
mencement Day, June 2. On the 
previous evening the class met at 
dinner at the University Club, under 
the chairmanship of W. Fellowes 
Morgan, S. The guest of the even- 
ing was James Duane Livingston, 
*80C, president of the Society of the 
Early Eighties, who extended the 
greetings of his society to its youngest 
class. The meeting was opened by 
prayer by the Rey. Creighton Spencer, 
C, and in the course of the evening 
the chairman introduced Barclay E. V. 
McCarty, president of the class of 
784C, and James F. Kemp, president 
of the class of 84S, who spoke of the 
interest and fellowship of under- 
graduate days and of the loyalty to 
the Columbia of the past and of the 
present that made such enthusiastic 
reunions possible. On Commence- 
ment Day the headquarters of the 
class were at the Faculty Club, Am- 
brose D. Henry, C, serving as grand 
marshal of the alumni on that day. 

The following statistics relating to 
the class should be of interest: 


Arts Mines 
No. matriculated 96 «114 
No. graduated 52 59 
No. living (graduates) 41 49 


No. present at Commencement 41 25 


1885S.—The officers of the class of 
1885 Science for the year I909-IO are 
as follows:—President, Joseph Stru- 
thers, 29 West 30th Street; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles L. Miller, 828 Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary 
and treasurer, R. V. Norris, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
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1886.—Frederick A. Stokes and Com- 
pany have published a volume by Ray 
Stannard Baker, entitled, “ New ideals 
in healing,” an impartial but vital and 
meaningful treatment of the Em- 
manuel movement (Elwood Worces- 
ter, 86) and allied activities. 

1888.—Henry A. Sill has been ad- 
vanced to a full professorship in 
ancient history at Cornell University. 
—As usual the class kept open house 
on the afternoon of Commencement 
day in Room 501, Hamilton Hall, 
from the windows of which the mem- 
bers and their guests had a fine view 
of the Columbia-Syracuse game. A 
number of the men, together with 
many of ’88, Mines, occupied one of 
the tables at the beefsteak dinner and 
joined in singing the old songs on the 
library steps in the evening. 

1897L.—Alfred Wreaks Booraem has 
been appointed by Mayor McClellan 
fourth Assistant Police Commissioner 
of New York City. 

1899.—The Rev. Hugh Birckhead 
was married on June 9, 1909, to Miss 
Caroline Minturn Hall, daughter of 
Mrs. David Prescott Hall, and grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
at St. George’s Church, New York. 
Dr. Reginald H. Sayre, ’81, was one 
of the ushers. Mr. and Mrs. Birck- 
head spent the summer abroad. 

19008.—J. F. McClelland, now _pro- 
fessor of mining at the Leland Stan- 
ford University, has been elected pro- 
fessor of mining in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. 


1902,—The annual joint reunion of 
College and Science was held at the 
University on Commencement day, 
the class joining with the other classes 
for the beefsteak dinner at the Com- 
mons. As last year, the distinctive 
costume was that of the Pierrot. 
Those present from the college were 
G. C. Atkins, Bradley, Budington, 
Carey, Colie, Fitch, Harper, A. G. 
Hays, Hincks, Holland, Hopkins, 
Hutton, Meeks, Menocal, Pell, Potter 
and Ryttenberg; from the Science, 
Crissey, Cowing, Daniels, Gray, Irvine, 
and Wilson. 

Early in June a decennial committee 
was appointed by Presidents Bradley 
and Daniels for the purpose of rais- 
ing money for the gift of the class 
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to the University in 1912, The com- 
mittee consists of ten members each 
from College and Science, besides the 
respective class officers, who are mem- 
bers ex-officio. 

The names of the men appointed 
are as follows: College—G. C. Atkins, 
Golig Dana, “Fitch, “Ay (GG: oHays; 
Heroy, Hopkins, Pell, Potter, Weekes, 
and Bradley, Holland, Carey and Jack- 
son, ex-officio; Science—Breneman, S. 
Brown, Hanemann, Hoguet, Irvine, 
McAnerney, Rosenblatt, Schlosser, 
Tombo, F. J. White, and Daniels and 
Wilson, ex-officio. A committee meet- 
ing was held at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club on Wednesday evening, 
June 16, to discuss general plans and 
ways and means. The committee set 
for itself the task of raising ten thou- 
sand dollars in three years, with about 
two hundred members to call upon for 
an average of fifty dolars each. Over 
seven hundred dollars was subscribed 
on the spot by the sixteen members 
present, and about two hundred dol- 
lars actually paid in. Plans were 
formulated for a thorough and _ sys- 
tematic canvas of the class. The 
matter will be discussed by the class 
as a whole at a large reunion and 
dinner to be held in the fall. 

Heroy was married on Commence- 
ment day. The latest additions to 
the parental roster are H. M. Hays 
and Stratford. 


1904.—The class of ’o4, College and 
Science, held its annual joint re- 
union and banquet on the evening of 
Commencement day. A goodly repre- 
sentation from both sections was 
present, and the occasion was, as 
usual, a highly enjoyable one. 

At a separate meeting of ’o4, Col- 
lege, held on the same evening, the 
following were elected as the perma- 
nent officers of the class: President— 
Rudolf L. vonBernuth; vice-president 
—Leonard G. McAneny; secretary— 
Clinton H. Blake, Jr., and treasurer— 
William A. Aery. 

Nicholas W. Muller has been elected 
secretary of the Casualty Company of 
America—William A. Aery, who has 
determined to pursue his work of in- 
struction at Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, expects during the coming year 
to devote even more time than here- 
tofore to the management of The 
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Southern Workman, a magazine pub- 
lished at Hampton in the interest of 
the negro. Aery was, as usual, one 
of those traveling the farthest dis- 
tance to attend the Commencement re- 
union. 

1906A.M.—Rupert Taylor has been 
appointed instructor in English in 
Trinity School, New York City. 


1907.—On commencement afternoon, 
June 2, Seth Low Pierrepont was 
married to Miss Nathalie Elisabeth 
Chauncey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elihu Chauncey of this city. The 
wedding took place in old Trinity 
Church. The best man was R. Stuy- 
vesant Pierrepont, ’o05, and among the 
ushers were J. Egmont Schermerhorn, 
07, C. H. Jackson, ’07, J. McVickar 
Haight, ’07, Roger H. Bullard, ’07 F.A., 
and 2P> DP eBogtie: 00a bierrepont, 
who is third assistant secretary of the 
American Embassy at Paris, has since 
returned to France.—A large number 
of 1907 men took higher degrees at 
the University this year. Bailly, 
Bangser, Doernberg, Dox, Gordon, B. 
Levy, Schwarz, Spitz, Tachna, Wicke 
and Wormeer received their LL.B. de- 
grees. Among the A.M. candidates 
were A. B. Cohen, Demarest, Dox, 
Jabine, A. S. Levy, Perrine and 
Schwarz. Scientific degrees were con- 
ferred upon Comstock, Vehslage, 
Bridgeman and H. S._ Kohlberg. 
Walther took his M.D. Dox was 
awarded the Gottsberger fellowship, 
and expects to study abroad for a 
year, devoting himself to political 
science.—Among those who received 
the LL.B. of the New York Law 
School this June were Egan and 
Raphael. Percy A. Gordon, class 
secretary, gives notice that his perma- 
nent address is Highwood Park, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 


1907A.M.—Frank H. Ristine has 


been appointed professor of English 
in Wabash College. 


1909A.M.—Robert M. Smith has been 
appointed head of the department of 
English at Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 
Ph.D. Notes 


1898.—John A. Fairlie, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Fairlie has been assistant pro- 
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fessor and junior professor of ad- 
ministrative law at the University of 
Michigan since 1900. 

1900.—George Tobias Flom has been 
appointed assistant professor of the 
Scandinavian languages and_litera- 
tures at the University of Illinois. 
Professor Flom has been in charge of 
the department of Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literatures at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa since 1900. 

t901r.—F. C. Woolley has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship in 
English at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

1902.—Charles Lee Raper, professor 
of economics at the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed 
dean of its graduate school. Edward 
Kidder Graham, ’03A.M., professor of 
English, has been made collegiate dean 
of the same institution—Stephen P. 
Duggan, director of the extension 
courses of the College of the City of 
New York, has been appointed dean 
of the night college of that institution. 

1903.—Louis F. Snow, who for the 
past year has been at the head of the 
English department of the State Nor- 
mal School at Cortland, New York, 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
at the close of the school year just 
passed. He has accepted a position 
in the State University of Kentucky at 
Lexington, as dean of the department 
of education. This is one of the 
growing universities of the South, and 
the department of education, which is 
connected with the normal and pre- 
paratory departments, is one of the 
most important in the University, and 
is well equipped and supported by the 
State. 

1904.—Percy Hughes has been ad- 
vanced from an assistant professor- 
ship to a full professorship in philos- 
ophy, psychology and education at 
Lehigh University.— William Ellery 
Leonard was married on June 23, 1909, 
at Madison, Wisconsin, to Miss Char- 
lotte Freeman, daughter of Mr. John 
C. Freeman. 

1906.—Nelson P. Mead has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship 
in history at the College of the City 
of New York. f 

1907.—Louis J. Cohen has been pro- 
moted to an instructorship in chem- 
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istry at the College of the City of 
New York. 

1908.—Harold C. Goddard, assistant 
professor in English at Northwestern 
University, has been appointed to a 
full professorship at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

1909.—George W. Hartwell has been 
appointed professor of mathematics 
in Hamline University, Minnesota. 
Gregory Dexter Walcott, ’o4 Ph.D., 
is professor of psychology in the same 
institution.—Charles S. Mead has been 
appointed instructor in zoology at 
Northwestern University.—Felix Gren- 
don has been promoted to an instruct- 
orship in English at the College of the 
City of New York.— Howard B. 
Woolston has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at the same 
institution. 


Miscellaneous Notes 

The following contributions by offi- 
cers and graduates of the University 
appeared in the prominent July maga- 
zines: Harper’s—‘ Two little English 
episodes,” by William Dean Howells, 
7°06 HH; Munsey’s—‘ The discovery of 
New York,” by Harry T. Peck, ’81; 
Lippincott’'s—“ That little dinner at 
Larrabee’s,” by John Kendrick Bangs, 
’83Pol.Sc.; Century—‘ The Emmanuel 
movement,” by Rev. Elwood Worces- 
ter, 86; Popular Science Monthly— 
“A revolution in dentistry,’ by Dr. 
Richard Cole Newton, ’77M; “ Dar- 
winism in the theory of social evolu- 
tion,” by Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings; “ Darwin’s influence upon phi- 
losophy,” by Professor John Dewey. 

The following contributions by ofh- 
cers, graduates and former students 
of the University appeared in the 
August magazines:  Lippincoti’s— 
“The cult and the catamount,” by 
Dorothy Canfield, ’04Ph.D.; Munsey’s 
—“‘The poetry of the dance,” by 
Brander Matthews, ’71; Hampton’s— 
“Crumbs of culture,” by Myra Kelly, 
T.C.; Putnam’s—“The Emmanuel 
movement” (Elwood Worcester, ’86), 
by Frederic B. Hodgins; The Book- 
man—“ The human side of Tennyson,” 
by Harry T. Peck, ’81; “ Representa- 
tive American story tellers,” by Fred- 
eric T. Cooper, ’87L; “A reminiscence 
of De Martens,” by Harry T. Peck, 
’81; “The popular verdict and some 
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recent novels,” by Frederic T. Cooper, 
’87L; Recreation—“ Getting out of 
trouble in golf,” by G. P. Tiffany, 
03S; The Circle—* Life as a blind 
man sees it,’ by Benjamin Berinstein, 
10; Architectural Record— The resi- 
dence of George L. Rives, ’68; Ladies’ 
Home Journal—* The summer novels 
worth reading,’ by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, ’69L. 

During the second term of the aca- 
demic year just passed a series of lec- 
tures were delivered at the University 
under the auspices of the Academy of 
Political Science, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, on 
“The administration of public busi- 
ness.” Among the presiding officers 
at these lectures were the following 
alumni: Seth Low, ’70, Isaac N. Selig- 
man, 776, Judge James W. Gerard, Jr., 
’90, Henry L. Bogert, ’78, Guy Van 
Amringe, ’88, Willard Vinton King, ’89, 
W. Fellowes Morgan, ’80, John B. 
Pine, ’77, Thomas Ewing, Jr., ’85, 
Frederic R. Coudert, ’90, and Edgar 
J. Levey, ’83.—At the series of lec- 
tures delivered during the second term 
on the Henry Bergh foundation for 
the promotion of humane education, 
the following alumni served as presid- 
ing officers: M. T. Bogert, ’90, John 
G. Curtis, ’70M, and Robert Fulton 
Cutting, ’71. 
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On the Committe of One Hundred 
chosen on June 16 at Cooper Union, 
Columbia is represented by the fol- 
lowing officers and alumni: Charles 
©. Brewster, Jr, 780, -Frankgee: 
Babbott, ’80L, W. C. Deming, ’84 M, 
Lindley M. Franklin, Jr. ’o6F.A., 
Michael Furst, ’79 L, Dean Frederick 
A. Goetze, ’05 H, Professor Franklin 
H. Giddings, Henry S. Johnston, 
’99 L, James S. Lehmaier, 80 L, Allan 
Robinson, ’94L, Isaac N. Seligman, 
76, W. Jay Schieffelin, 87 S, Howard 
O. Wood, ’89L, and William F. 
Wyckoff, ’79 L. 

Dean Van Amringe as chairman of 
the Alumni Council has appointed the 
following alumni committee on the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration, this com- 
mittee to cooperate with the student 
committee: Frederick Coykendall, ’95, 
chairman, James Duane Livingston, 
80, Alanson T. Briggs, ’92, Gustavus 
T. Kirby, ’95S, and A. B. A. Brad- 
ley, ’o2. 

Among the graduates of Columbia 
College on the honor list of the class 
of 1909, P. & S., which contains the 
twenty members of the class who had 
the highest marks for the entire four 
years of the medical course, were 
Kenneth Bulkley, ’06, Walter W. 
Mott, ’o5, Fletcher J. Krauss, ’06, and 
E. D. Elliott, ’o6. 


NECROLOGY 


BATCHELDER, Gilbert Newton, 1901 
A.M., 1900B.S. (Brown), of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., died in Manzanillo, Cuba, 
on April 11, 1900, after a three weeks’ 
illness of malarial fever. 


Bretz, George B., ’81L, a realty 
broker with offices in Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, died on July 18, 1909, at 
West Hampton Beach, Long Island, 
aged fifty years. Mr. Bretz was a 
student at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute before entering the Law 
School. 


Brown, John Crosby, ’50, died at 
Orange, N. J., on June 25, 1900, aged 
seventy-one years. He was the senior 
partner in the banking houses of 
Brown Brothers & Co., New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, and of 
Brown, Shipley and Co., London. 
See p. 481. 


DIcKERMAN, George L., ’76L, one 
of the most prominent lawyers in New 
Haven, died from apoplexy at his 
home in that city on May 30, 1900. 
He graduated from Yale in 1874, and 
started practising in New Haven in 
1876. He was in San Francisco at the 
time of the earthquake and never en- 
tirely recovered from the shock. 


Fartey, Edward J., ’o8L, died on 
July 26, 1909, at his home, 10 West 84 
Street, aged thirty-two years. He 
was graduated from Manhattan Col- 
lege in 1895, and was a member of the 
Sigma Chi fraternity. 

Hopen, Edgar, 61M, a medical di- 
rector of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company and president of the 
Association of Medical Directors of 
Life Insurance Companies of this 
country, died on July 18, 1909, at his 
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summer home, Chatham, N. J., from 
what he diagnosed a few moments be- 
fore his death as angina pectoris. Dr. 
Holden was born at Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, on November 3, 1838, and 
graduated from Princeton College in 
1859. In the fall of 1861 he entered 
the United States Navy, serving 
throughout the Civil War. Dr. 
Holden was a recognized authority 
upon laryngology, and was the inven- 
tor of several instruments generally 
used in that branch of surgery. He 
was a member of the New Jersey 
State Medical Society, of the Amer- 
ican Laryngological Society, the Essex 
County Medical Society, the Newark 
Medical and Surgical Society, the New 


Jersey Academy of Medicine, the New 


Jersey Microscopical Society, the New 
Jersey Historical Society, the Amer- 
ican Authors’ Guild, the Essex Club 
of Newark, and a hereditary member 
of the Society of Cincinnati. He was 
also a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Newark. 

Huntincton, William Reed, Hon. 
S.T.D. ’73, died at Nahant, Mass., on 
July 26, 1909, aged seventy years. Dr. 
Huntington was Rector of Grace 
Church, New York City. He grad- 
uated from Harvard with the degree of 
A.B. in 1859, and received the A.M. 
in 1862 and the degree of S.T.D. in 
1898 from the same institution. In 
1890 the University of the South con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. Princeton gave him the 
D.D. in 1896, and Hobart the L.H.D. 
in 1899. 

Lyon, William Warren, Jr., ’06S, 
an electrical engineer of the Public 
Service Commission, died on July 31, 
1909, at the home of his parents, 157 
West 92d Street, New York City. 

MarrLanp, Ralph B., a member of 
the class of ’10 M, died on July 15, 
1909, following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

Messiter, George N., 78 L, died on 
March 23, 1909, at Dobbs Ferry, New 
York. Mr. Messiter graduated from 
the College of the City of New York 
in 1875, and after having been admitted 
to the bar three years later, he entered 
the office of Stickney and Shepard, 
with whom he remained until 1881, 
when he formed the partnership of 
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Messiter and Bradford, which con- 
tinued until 1891. He then went to 
Bridgeport, Alabama, where he re- 
mained until 1895. On his return he 
formed a law partnership with his for- 
mer classmate, J. Van Vechten Olcott, 
77 L, which continued until ill health 
compelled Mr. Messiter to retire. He 
was an examiner for the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission of New York 
during the years 1895-1897. Ten years 
ago he suffered a paralytic stroke from 
which he never fully recovered. 
Morris, Fordham, ’68 L, died on 
July 6, 1909, at Lenox, Mass. of 
Bright’s disease. He was sixty-seven 
years old, and served in the Civil War 
in the artillery brigade. He was a 
trustee of the College of the City of 
New York, a member of the Loyal 
Legion, New York Yacht Club, Cen- 
tury Association, and St. Nicholas So- 
ciety. He was graduated from Trinity 
College in 1864. Morrisania and Ford- 
ham, New York City, both received 
their name from Mr. Morris’s family. 
Newcoms, Simon, ’87H, one of the 
foremost astronomers of the world, 
died in Washington, D. C., on July 11, 
1909, his death being due to cancer. 
In addition to being an astronomer of 
first rank, a noted mathematician and 
a globe trotter, Professor Newcomb 
was also a Rear Admiral in the United 
States Navy, this rank having been con- 
ferred upon him on his retirement in 
March 1897 from the Naval Observa- 
tory. Professor Newcomb was born 
in Wallace, Nova Scotia, on March 12, 
1835, and secured most of his early edu- 
cation through his own efforts. He 
was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity with the degree of B. S. in 1858, 
and was subsequently assigned to duty 
at the United States Naval Observatory. 
He was one of the eight foreign asso- 
ciates of the Institute of France, be- 
ing the first native American since © 
Franklin to be so honored. 


SueAp, Oliver Wadsworth, ’96L, 
A.B. Harvard ’93, a former champion 
all around indoor athlete of New Eng- 
land, died in Boston on August 3, 
1909, as the result of an injury to his 
spine received in the gymnasium of 
the Boston Athletic Association in 
1908. Mr. Shead was born in East- 
port, Me., thirty-nine years ago. 
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Sprtter, Robert L., ’ooS, died sud- 
denly on March 16, 1909, in New York 
City from the effects of injuries re- 
ceived as the result of being struck 
by an automobile on Broadway a 
month before his death. 

Stuyvesant, Rutherford, ’63, brother 
of Mrs. Henry White, wife of the 
American Ambassador to France, died 
suddenly in Paris on the afternoon of 
July 4, 1909. Rutherford Stuyvesant, 
whose real name was Stuyvesant Ruth- 
erford, was lineally descended from 
several of the greater Colonial figures 
of New York and New England. 
Some of his ancestors were Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant, Governor John 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, Governor 
Dudley of Connecticut and Lewis 
Morris, Chief Justice of New York 
and first Governor of New Jersey. 
The father of Mr. Stuyvesant was 


Lewis Morris Rutherford, and _ his 
mother was Margaret Stuyvesant 
Chanler. By the will of his mother’s 


great-uncle, Peter Gerard Stuyvesant, 
property was left to the then Mr. 
Rutherford upon the condition of his 
changing his family name and this was 
done by an act of the Legislature. In 
1863, the year in which he graduated 
from Columbia, he married Mary 
Rutherford Pierrepont, daughter of 
Henry Evelyn Pierrepont and Anna 
Maria Jay. Mr. Stuyvesant married 
June 16, 1902, in St. George’s Chapel, 
London, the Countess Mathilde E. de 
Wassenaer, the widow of a Dutch 
nobleman, his first wife having died in 
1879. 

Mr. Stuyvesant possessed a most in- 
teresting home called Tranquility 
Farms, near Hackettstown, N. J. It 
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is the original Stuyvesant homestead, 
greatly enlarged. The house contains 
a magnificent collection of German 
armor, some fine china, and some re- 
markable paintings. The property 
around it consists of about seven thou- 
sand acres, and includes a park well 
stocked with elk and deer, ponds where 
beavers build and wild duck swim, and 
one of the finest pheasant preserves in 
the country. Some fifteen hundred of 
these birds are bred there every year. 
The Stuyvesant town-house is an old- 
fashioned mansion at the corner of 
second avenue and fifteenth street, in 
the neighborhood of most of the Ruth- 
erford and Stuyvesant property. There 
is a fine collection of Italian masters 
in_thisy house. 

Rutherford Stuyvesant was a mem- 
ber of the University, Racquet and 
Tennis, Automobile, Century, N. Y. 
Yacht, Down Town, Corinthian Yacht, 
and Colony Clubs. He was also a 
member of the Columbia College 
Alumni Association, and the American 
Geographical Society, a patron of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
and the National Academy of Design, 
and a trustee of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 


Warp, Aaron Condit, ’86 M, one of 
the four medical directors of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, a resident 
of Orange, N. J., died at Bad Nauheim, 
Germany, on July 19, 1909, aged forty- 
eight years. He had been suffering 
for several months from heart trouble 
and went abroad to consult specialists. 
He was graduated from the Newark 
Academy in 1879, and from Princeton 
University four years later. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The following statistics, embodying 
some of the more serious items from 
the Senior Classbook, will doubtless in- 
terest many of the alumni: 


Age at graduation, 21 years 3 months. 


Birth place—New York City 57; New 
York State other than New York City 
12; New Jersey 7; Connecticut 3; 
Massachusetts 4; Missouri 3; Ohio 2; 
Arkansas 1; Illinois 2; Vermont 1; 
New Mexico 1; Texas 1; Pennsylvania 
1; Rhode Island 1; Australia 1; China 
TeeRussiaut. 


Home—New York City 71; New 
York State other than New York City 
14; New Jersey 8; Maine 1; Texas 1; 
Massachusetts 1; Washington 1; Con- 
necticut 2; China I. 


Intended Occupation—Lawyer 32; 
business 23; undecided 11; teaching 7; 
architect 5; mining engineer 4; chemist 
3; ministry 3; medicine 2; geologist 
2; journalism 2; diplomatic service 1; 
mechanical engineer 1; music 1; civil 
engineer I. 

Religion—Episcopalian 28; Presby- 
terian 16; Roman Catholic 6; Hebrew 
6; Baptist 6; Methodist 3; Lutheran 
3; Congregationalist 3; Dutch Reform 
3; Agnostic 2; Unitarian 2; Univer- 
salist 2; Heathen 1; Atheist 1; Natural 
1; Methodist 2, 

Politics—Republican 65; Democrat 9; 
Independent 9; Socialist 1. 

Most Difficult Course—History A, 
Mathematics A, Chemistry A. 

Most Valuable Course—History A, 
Economics 1-2 

Hardest Year—Freshman. 

Easiest Year—Junior. 

Favorite Athletic Sports—Football, 
baseball, tennis. 

Crippled by the absence of several 
of their strongest players, including 
“Doc” Shoemaker, who has mystified 
the senior basemen for several years, 
the faculty baseball nine went down to 
defeat for the first time in six years 
before the senior class team. In many 


respects the professors clearly out- 
classed their opponents, and had the 
game been allowed to go the whole 
nine innings, pedagogical skill, coupled 
with a more scientific understanding 
of the fine points of the game would 
probably have triumphed in the end. 
When Captain Inglis assembled his 
nine on South Field on the morning 
of June 1, he found that only four 
candidates had responded to his call. 
In lieu of better material, the faculty 
was forced to call upon several sen- 
iors to fill up the gaps in their team. 
Not being familiar with the professors’ 
style of play, the 1909 men rendered 
only mediocre assistance, often getting 
in the way of their older teammates, 
and causing no end of confusion by 
mistaking the signals. The seniors 
played a slugging game throughout, 
whereas their opponents resorted to 
strategy and skill, which, as has been 
indicated, might have turned the tide 
of battle if the game had not been 
called at the end of the fifth inning. 
The line up and score by innings 
follow: 

Faculty 
Hanrahan, s. s. (1909) 
Nammack, 2d b. (1909) 
Kimbel, p. (1909) 
Inglis (capt.), c. 
Rindge, 1. f. 
Criado (1909), (Page), c. f. 
Knox, 3d b. 
Tombo, ist b. 
Jabine, r. f. (1909) 


1909 
Schmidt, s. s. 
O’Connell (capt.), p. 
Lommel, 2d b. 
Kennedy, Ist b. 
Robinson, 3d b. 
Milkman, c. 

Wine, Ue i. 

Sanders, r. f. 
Alexander, c. f. 


Faculty 
Seniors 


ee 


eee errs ccceesrere 
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Following is the complete record of 
games played in the Faculty-Senior 
series since its organization in IQOI: 


IQOI Faculty 8, Seniors 9 
1902 Faculty 4, Seniors 2 
1903 Faculty 12, Seniors 28 
1904 Faculty 17, Seniors 16 
1905 rain : 

1900 -Faculty 5, Seniors 2 
1907 Faculty 5, Seniors 3 
1908 Faculty I1, Seniors 7 
1909 Faculty 2, Seniors 6 


The prize of the Alumni Association 
given annually to the most faithful and 
deserving student of the graduating 
class was awarded at Commencement 
to George Brokaw Compton. The 
George William Curtis medals were 
awarded to George Brokaw Compton 
(gold medal), and Stanley Harned 
Renton (silver medal). The Chanler 
Historical Prize was won by Thomas 
Pollock Oakley, and the John Dash 
Van Beuren, Jr., Prize in Mathematics 
by Louis Grossbaum, 1911. The Prize 
in Belles Lettres was awarded to John 
Hurstmanceaux Colton, 1911. General 
honors were given to Alexander Appel, 
Charles Hershenstein, Eugene Edmund 
Kelly, Thomas Pollock Oakley, Stanley 
Harned Renton, and Leopold Opper 
Rothschild; highest final general hon- 
ors were secured by Albert Louis 
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Baum, George Brokaw _ Compton, 
Arthur Gunther, and Paul Louis Rapp. 

In the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry Illig Medals were 
awarded to Preston Eroe Locke, 
George Frederick Comstock, and Frank 
Louis Mason, while the graduating 
class chose Harold Edwin Vehslage as 
the recipient of the Darling Prize. The 
Columbia fellowship in the school of 
architecture was won by Edward J. 
Stork, and the McKim fellowship was 
awarded to Charles Theodore Emile 
Dieterlen. In the School of Political 
Science the Toppan Prize in constitu- 
tional law was awarded to Charles 
Joseph Hilkey. 

In Barnard College the Kohn Mathe- 
matical Prize was won by Mary Celia 
Demarest, and the Herman Botanical 
Prize by Mildred Deshon Schlesinger. 
Final departmental honors in English 
were awarded to Mathilde Abraham, 
and in mathematics to Mary Celia 
Demarest and Edna Rebecca Scales. 
General honors were secured by Ma- 
thilde Abraham, Una Mirrielees Ber- 
nard, Mary Celia Demarest, Edith Jo- 
sephi, Edna Phillips, Helen Sarah 
Phillips, Sara Rome, Edna Rebecca 
Scales, Josephine Ray West, and Hilda 
Wood, while highest final general hon- 
ors were won by Alice Fathers oe 


ATHLETICS 


The intercollegiate regatta, which 
had been postponed to July 2, furnished 
an opportunity for the display of con- 
siderable Columbia spirit on the part 
of several hundred alumni and under- 
graduates, although none of the crews 
succeeded in winning. Coach Court- 
ney turned loose three -great Cornell 
crews, and two of them were fast 
enough to clip several seconds off the 
intercollegiate record in their respec- 
tive events. The two record-breakers, 
the ’varsity four and freshmen eight, 
easily outclassed all the others. The 
*varsity eight was far better than all 
but Columbia, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, deserves to be mentioned in 
the same breath with Cornell’s victor- 
ious eight. In the early races of the 
day, people sat back contentedly and 
watched Cornell romp away from Col- 
umbia, Syracuse, Wisconsin, and Penn- 


sylvania, as though the whole thing 
were a foregone conclusion. Interest 
in both these curtain raisers soon cen- 
tered in the struggle for second or 
third or last place. But the big event 
of the day kept spectators on their feet 
from start to finish. It was a Cornell 
victory, to be sure, but not even Cor- 
nell men were prepared to admit it un- 
til all but the last quarter of a mile 
had been rowed. Then it became clear 
that Cornell would sweep the river, 
after all. But how those eight men 
had to row to keep Columbia from 
spoiling their little game! 

All the glory was Cornell’s with, per- 
haps, just a little room left for Colum- 
bia in the senior event. For Columbia 
did row a glorious race. And now, 
tucked away up at Ithaca, are two new 
intercollegiate rowing records, Cornell 
holding all three for the Poughkeepsie 
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course. Since 1905, Syracuse had been 
able to boast of the fastest ’varsity 
four-oared crew, and the record of 
10:15 2-5 had been much prized by the 
up-State collegians. A little matter of 
I4 2-5 seconds however, has been 
clipped off these figures, and the result- 
ant belongs to Cornell. The freshmen 
also brought home a trophy in the 
shape of a 9:11 3-5 record, lower by 
6 2-5 seconds than the time made by 
the 1903 Cornell freshman eight. 

It may be mentioned that both the 
Syracuse and the Columbia four-oared 
crews finished well within the record 
of former years. Syracuse covered the 
distance in 10:10, and Columbia in 
10:12. Pennsylvania came in well be- 
hind the record, with 10:27 3-5. 

Each Cornell crew took the lead at 
the very start, after the first six strokes 
or so, and kept it to the end. It might 
have been monotonous, had not the 
big race of the day provided excite- 
ment and uncertainty sufficient to over- 
shadow all that had gone before. As 
had been expected, it soon developed 
into a three-cornered struggle between 
Cornell, Syracuse, and Columbia. Per- 
haps, for the first half-mile, Wiscon- 
sin did show fight, but never after that. 
The fifth crew, Pennsylyania, fell into 
the rear and stayed there to the end. 
The Quakers were out of it from the 
start and were not eyen able to make 
things interesting for Wisconsin, and 
the two trailers constituted little more 
than a background for the great battle 
that was being waged lengths and 
lengths ahead. Two boat lengths—120 
feet, that is—was the greatest distance 
that ever separated the bows of those 
three crews, until they reached the 
bridge. For two miles it was Syra- 
cuse and Cornell that figured foremost 
in the struggle. Then there was a lit- 
tle shifting in the scene, and it devel- 
oped into a Syracuse-Columbia dual 
race, with Cornell to be tackled by the 
winner. In the last mile, Columbia, 
having beaten off Syracuse, threatened 
Cornell’s advantage again and again, 
and failed only after one of the gam- 
est and most persistent struggles ever 
made against a winning crew. Less 
than a boat’s length separated those 
two shells when they slipped past the 
finish mark; the two overlapping about 
five feet. Three open lengths astern 
of Columbia came Syracuse, pretty 
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well fagged out, for the crew had shot 
its bolt two miles back. Some people 
had feared the Orange oarsmen would 
do that, and they did because they had 
not the stamina to keep up that slug- 
ging stroke and make it tell for more 
than the half distance. Far in the 
rear trailed Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania still rowing with every ounce of 
power that was in them, but hopelessly 
beaten. Pennsylvania was half a min- 
ute behind Cornell when the blue and 
red oars flashed by the finish mark. 

When the starter’s gun sounded, and 
the five eights dug their oars in for the 
first few slashing strokes, it dawned 
upon those in the observation train that 
Cornell and Syracuse had come pre- 
pared to square things up in the first 
two miles. Never before has Courtney 
drilled his men to carry such a high 
stroke as that set by Weed. Hardened 
racegoers wondered what had come 
over Cornell. “Do they take this for 
a two-mile sprint?” people asked. 
There was the Cornell eight travelling 
along at 40 strokes to the minute—a 
faster stroke than any of the other 
crews dared attempt. But it only 
lasted for the first eighth of a mile. 
That first sprint was enough to give 
the Ithacans a good half-length lead 
over Syracuse, who never raised the 
stroke above a 36-clip. Columbia, with 
the poorest start of the lot, settled 
down to an easy 32-clip, and, at that 
rate the New Yorkers rowed for four 
miles. 

Both Columbia and Cornell rowed a 
well-planned race. Syracuse, if it had 
a plan, had a bad one. At the one-mile 
mark Cornell had lengthened out its 
lead to three-fourths of a length, while 
Syracuse had only a few feet the ad- 
vantage of Columbia. The New York- 
ers still seemed perfectly satisfied to 
stick to a slow stroke, refusing to be 
drawn into the Cornell-Syracuse sprint- 
ing match. At the same time the Blue 
and White sweepswingers were not 
dropping back in spite of their low 
stroke. In the next quarter of a mile 
they were abreast of the Orange 
sweeps, but Cornell’s lead was too 
tempting to Syracuse, and Ten Eyck’s 
men simply had to make tracks for the 
leaders. At the half-distance, a half- 
length of open water showed between 
Cornell’s rudder and the Syracuse 
prow. The bow of the Columbia shell 
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was exactly where it had been half a 
mile back. Cornell and Columbia were 
rowing easily, Syracuse appeared to be 
working as hard as it could. As the 
trio sped on toward the bridge it be- 
came evident that Syracuse was having 
trouble. The shell rocked from side 
to side; it didn’t travel at all smoothly. 
“ Syracuse is done for,” said people on 
the train. 

Then Columbia came up. There was 
no raising of the stroke; simply that 
the eight Blue and White oarsmen be- 
gan to inject more power into each 
dip of the oar. They were just a few 
feet ahead of Syracuse as they darted 
under the bridge, and they increased 
it to a good boat’s length on the other 
side. Few prettier bits of rowing were 
seen on regatta day than that sprint of 
the Columbia crew—a sprint in which 
the stroke remained ever the same, 
steady 32. 

There was Cornell two lengths ahead, 
and going smoothly, though the hot 
pace set by Weed early in the race 
was beginning to tell just a little. 
Columbia seemed to be the fresher of 
the two. Inch by inch Rice’s men bore 
down upon the leaders. Now it was 
only half a length of open water that 
separated the shells. 

“Columbia’s gaining, Columbia’s 
gaining,” the shout went up, and Cor- 
nell men, for the first time in the whole 
day, began to look worried. Nearer 
and nearer crept the New York crew, 
until the two shells seemed to touch. 
One length more, and the two would 
be on an even footing. But Cornell, 
though tired, had plenty of fight left. 
Weed waited until the Columbia shell 
had pushed its sharp prow up to a 
point on line with his coxswain, and 
then Cornell’s reserve energy began to 
show. The Ithacans could not draw 
away from Columbia, but they held 
their rivals there to the end. The 
extra burst of speed changed the rela- 
tive positions very slightly, and the 
two crews fought it out for the last 
quarter-mile with little or no advantage 
one way or another. 

Cornell’s time was 19:02; Columbia 
finished in 19:04 2-5; Syracuse, 19: 15 
1-5; Wisconsin, 19:24 1-5; Pennsyl- 
vanla, 19: 32 I-5. 

Both the ’varsity eight-oared and 
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freshman races were late in starting. 
The major eights were slow to get into 
line, but there was no such excuse in 
the first-year event. All four fresh- 
man crews were ready on the dot. 
They had paddled up to the stake- 
boats and straightened out promptly at 
3:45—the time officially set for the 
race to start. And there those four 
crews had to wait for a full quarter 
of an hour, because the stewards’ boat, 
with officers of the course on board, 
had dropped over to the Poughkeepsie 
landing to take on a belated passenger. 

Official times for the freshman event 
were: Cornell,.9:11 3-5; Syracuse, 
9:14 4-5; Pennsylvania, 9:21; Wis- 
consin, 9:22 4-5; Columbia, 9: 26. 

The Columbia crews were boated as 
follows: 

’*Varsity Eight: Bow—Renshaw, 2 
—Hamann, 3—Miller, 4—Saunders, 5 
—Phillips, 6—Robinson, 7—Spalding, 
stroke—Murphy, coxswain—Eddison; 
average weight, 17034, average height, 
6 feet I inch. 

Varsity Four: Bow—Jordan, 2— 
Ryan, 3—Clapp, Stroke—Gatch; aver- 
age weight, 16634; average height, 5 
feet 1134 inches. 

Freshman Eight: Bow—Snevily, 2 
—Salsbury, 3—Pyne, 4—Pulleyn, 5— 
Culman, 6—Moore, 7—Kemp, stroke— 
Downing, coxswain—Swazey; average 
weight, 16514, average height, 5 feet 
9 inches. 

The close of the baseball season was 
quite discouraging, the team showing 
the lack of consistent practice. As 
was pointed out in the June issue, the 
team had no regular diamond to de- 
pend on, owing to the fact that South 
Field was not available, and in conse- 
quence both the coach and the captain 
had many difficulties to overcome. 
The Yale game during Commencement 
week was won by the visitors, as was 
the Syractse game on Commencement 
day. On the annual New England 
trip games were lost to the University 
of Vermont and to Williams, but 
Wesleyan was defeated, the Brown 


game being cancelled on account of 
rain. 


George Washington University won 
the intercollegiate rifle-shooting con- 
test at Sea Girt, N. J., on June 10, 
with 738 points, Massachusetts Agri- 
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cultural College being second with he was not an undergraduate, and the 


720, and Columbia third with 707. A 
protest was filed against a member of 
the winning team on the ground that 


question will be decided by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 
F. W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A B C of Philosophy, by Grace F. 
Landsberg. R. F. Fenno and Com- 
pany, New York. 

Riverside Educational Monographs, 
edited by Henry Suzzallo, Columbia 
University: Education for efficiency 
and the new definition of the culti- 
vated man, by Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Emeritus. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. The pur- 
pose of the Monographs is to furnish 
parents, school superintendents, teach- 
ers, and students of education in col- 
leges and normal schools with authori- 
tative discussions of the most signifi- 


cant educational questions of the day. 
Each number will contain one or more 
essays by some leading educational 
writer and will be complete in itself. 
There will also be included in the 
series some of the standard classic 
essays on educational topics, with 
which every teacher and student of 
education needs to be familiar. Most 
of these essays have thus far not been 
available in convenient, inexpensive 
form. The series will be of great 
significance to all persons interested in 
the cause of general education, as well 
as to those actively engaged in teach- 
ing. The price of each number is 
thirty-five cents. 


SUMS 


The registration of the summer session of 1909 has reached the remarkable 


total of 1968, a gain of 436 students, or 28.46 per cent. over that of last year. 
This is the largest increase in the history of the stmmer session, the next 
largest being that of 351 in 1907 and 350 in 1903. The comparative enrollment 
for the ten sessions since the establishment of the summer session is shown by 
the following table: 


Percentage of 


Year General Medical Total Increase Over 
1900 
1900 417 = 417 rt 
I9OI 579 = 579 38.85 
1902 643 oe. 643 54.19 
1903 940 53 993 138.13 
1904 914 47 961 130.45 
1905 976 42 1,018 144.12 
1906 1,008 33 1,041 149.64 
1907 1,350 42 1,392 233.81 
1908 1,498 34 1,532 267.34 
1909 1,946 22 1,968 317.94 


The percentage of women is a little larger than last year (53.10 as against 
50.33). The statistics show that the proportion has fluctuated very slightly 
during the last five years. In the earlier sessions the women were in a large 
majority (72.66 per cent. in 1900, 73.32 per cent. in 1901, 60.81 per cent. in 1902). 
There were 1080 new students at Morningside this year as against 852 in 1908 
and 777 in 1907. The percentage of new students is thus slightly less than last 
year, but here, too, the proportion has remained nearly stationary. There is a 
noteworthy increase in the number of matriculated students, 669 to 923, or 
nearly 40 per cent., the proportion of the total registration being 47.44 per cent. 
as against 43.66 per cent. last year. 


SUMMER SESSION 


A—SrTupENtTs CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX 


: General Medical Total 
Mentesoseninccsch sons QoI 46.30% 22 923 46.90% 
Wiomenaescrcs taste cise 1045 53.70% a 1045 53.10% 

1946 100.00% 22 1968 100.00% 


B—StTupDENTs CLASSIFIED AS OLD AND NEW 


General Medical Total 
Previously registered.. 866 44.50% 8 874 44.41% 
New Students ....... 1080 55.50% 14 1094. 55.5090 
1946 100.00% 22 1968 100.00% 


C—StTupENTs CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FACULTIES 


Ts Non=matrictlated soo. ve<<stqaie clacicccistetets eletie nestle ee 1023 52.56% 
II. Matriculated: 
{-sColumbia:Collegemacce asia cite stereo te creer: IIo 
2 pHarardnCollegertyeactiinccieweaieccie state aes 34 
3. Mines, Engineering and Chemistry......... 139 
AS HINGE CATES # verte s cuctcicare eine etsiwtare shares erate tere 5 
Ke Politicalesciencewes «.ctscacde cee cree 4I 
Ose hilosophyacctcmecccen iro eee eee 258 
PEMIKE c SCIEN CC milae siecirsiotee camer eee ree 60 
Swheachersa Colleges ancotsce eet 276 
923 47.4470 
1946 100.00% 
Medical Summer Session: 
Ti NOUcimatriculatedit priciest cee aie Ice I4 63.64% 
SMMatICMlated ye kos: ta eicetes See ee ee ere 8 30.36% 
22 100.00% 


D—StTupDENTs CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 


North sAtlantic sDivistomieycccr son svete tne aoe ene ee ee 1285 
South FAtlantict Divisioiede os jen roaiecs sire ee eit eee ee 265 
SouthsGentralDivasionicae ss seca oce vor een chee ee ree ee 03 
NorthsGentral ODivisiton®, <cnsa ners diate er eee 244 
Wiesterm=abivision i225 ec fiance ele ae ee ee ee ee 32 
Jastilar and) Non-Contiguous: Territories cc... «4.5 oe tae ae 7 
Foreign Comntrieg enn icc.csane sees Ce Lee ee eee 42 

Totals cwhcadcack ssid tec eee ek eee Eee Renee 1968 


790 degrees are held by 637 of the students registered at Morningside Heights, 
as follows: 432 A.B., 120 B.S., 42 Ph.B., 10 B.L., 97 A.M., 6 JeoWlDy ater (OID eS 
6 M.D., 19 in engineering, 5 in divinity, 4 in pharmacy, 37 miscellaneous. 
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NUMBER OF DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS GRANTED, 1902-09 
£90I— | 1902~ | 1903- | 1904— | I9O5~ | Ig06— | 1907— | 1908— 
1g02 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 
A. Degrees conferred in course 
Bachelor OlPALCS | (TACT) wise oil is Iog | ror | 102} 106] 104) 113} 94] 91 
p= (women pico. sh 50| 47| 80] 83] 75] 76] 97| 98 
‘i awstats 6 ks II0|115|II0| r19} 80] 75} 55] 69 
* SS een olee Poe bt Ae ear ‘ 5 8} 15] 25 
A a Education) 17 | 27| 39| 79] 118] 103] 120) 139 
3 st) (Architecture))-".| 15 | 7 | 10 si Sez Oo 
ae « (Chemistry) . . Gira) 4 a di Chemo 
ngineer of Mines. 2)... ss 6 ee 17| 19] 38] 47} 45} 31| 30) 29 
Civilgtineinicer” «fey s)sucr ly sho she we eT | feel 3a 22 oe 72 eee 20] Oe 
Hlectricaliiinpineer®...) .. =. .- 251 17) 23 | 1-10) 624) 716) 9-22) 20 
Mechanical Engineer... ....5:. 2s || Nie) |p Ae Tre tS EA ele ee 
Metallurgical Engineer... ..... I 2 I I PA ae 3\qend 
(Chemical Engineer... ... 2 « a Od ak il ee ieee stt «tp tO 
Bachelor of Architecture. 7. . ..--- Sees eters need cole S| om |i -o Je 2 
Doctorof Medicine 5 40. 0... 145 | 168| 178| 185] 152} 93] 81) 82 
iBharmacentical Chenist rye si, cs. ase tf oe ane 310 Sin Leen 
Doctor ombharmacy —a.g. fala) (tale Be AOS ere lace, on ee aie I 4 ay GS 
WiAGtetOATLS Ei cutem erie aliens seh opto) 1 155 | 147 | 160] 197} 178] 193} 219) 231 
Master oll awe ay «en cicmics cael ia) otis ee ae Mo I 2 ieee 2). 
Doctoror Pailosophty yeenie 0 -e- Sel il) Seep te) eR Fe Ae) AG Se, 
otalnna-pesc socio. <o(uuke ors 713 | 732 | 816 | g14| 886, 809| 863) 926 
DDE UUCHAUPLICULES maar ee To HO | Hep TO |) Be ii 
Total individuals receiving degrees. . 703 | 717 | 800 | 892] 867| 804/ 855) 919 
B. Honorary degrees 
MasterromAtts up ct ort tehe eure, tanrees pare I 7; f I 3 I I 
Ho OSeISES Ba Fe od Buoy Gro BION) ee 0 : 2 I) 2 I 
DoctomofsLawsie-n ss vss 6 6 F 4 4 Bo || Gs! 6 3 he wz 
RmICCLOTS Brera le .e. teste ot coo 10.2 & 6 I I I I 2) 2 
‘© Sacred Theology. ..... . I I I . I) ot 
CE SCICN CE at ea Met oh or fetus I 2 I 14 2 Tie 
TNaeil es Ag ep 6 oR dene Ameer 5 9 6| 46 9} 8] Io} 13 
C. Certificates and Teachers College 
diplomas granted 
Certificate in architecture ...... ile e ui 6! ¢ 
Consular certificate 7.4) - 60 2 eas of bal ek ae : - nde OED 
Higher diploma in education. ... . Able Tel ee elie Gai a: norte ges 
Bachelor’s diploma i in education 104 | 105 | 140} 197] I97| 104} 133) 134 
Special ean Payee Nah -22 1 & SON 5 O0l £09 
Master’s gs os 28| I9] 23 17| 36} 51) 51], 56 
Doctor’s “s ey I 7 eee Sie ie Sets Oa 
eT Otalee mre ire to aci aie doy he alee urs 139 | 127 | 165 | 221] 258) 219] 280) 303 
Total degrees and diplomas granted . . | 857 | 868 | 987 | 1181/1153, 1036) 1153/1242 
Deduct duplicates... - 1. - = +. 69| 73 | 172| 138) 274) 152) 187| 207 
Total individuals receiving degrees and 
diplomas aime em eae eno cA 788 | 795 | 875 | 1043] 939! 884| 966/104 
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REGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, IN ALL Facutties, DURING THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1908-9 


al ead 

ban 3 5 a 3 n RS 

Be] BoP: | aaa 

FACULTIES + © 0 3 iS 3 3 

a] 9 ‘a 3 aD & £ 
GolumbiaiCollegers oe. :ce.it- me ema: 174| 137] I50| 124] 82 667 
BarnardsCollegexecss.ccs toe spec msurcn cursete ae 16r| 114| 108} 68] 47 498 
Total Undergraduates... ........ 1,165 
Faculty of Political Science ....... : 32| 229| 261 
Faculty: of. Philosophy.) )); Gt <1 es : 31| 548} 579 
acuity ofsPure Science. < eas) ss c 4| 171} 175 
Total non-professional graduate students * .| . 1,015 
Faculty of Applied Science... ..... 222 | 238] 126) 82] 29 -| 697 
IRA RAO IVES 6 Gv ehd a. & aha’ go OS Dome ateyll “GRU BES cull @ RE 
acuityiofe Medicinesmnu-6._-armelims ici SAN YSol 7) S216 jes es 30 
EN UISL OM TEEN G6 6 8 SH Gk Ble TAO DD Larne arene 9 vii elev) 
PbeachersiColleseini ute ous-wi itl sane ee - +/+ « | 360| 304|] 127] 20%| 992 

pe 

: ATCDICECtHTe =a. een 93 Sei ey 3| 130 
Faculty of Fine Arts Manic. : 7 : Ba : 38 
Total professional students. ....... Be 2,774 
Deduct double registrationt.....3:. 204 
Netitotal wan caren cre -Mehicl ogc ero oet ie : » 149750 
WUMMET SESSION 1Q0G mii) ce cimen Scns . | 1,532 
Granditotal eto -9.6 o-- atite la ne en O22 
Deduct double registrationt .... 395 
Grand’netitotaliotac alpen neeece e ec - | 5,887 


* The total, 1015, does not include 63 college graduates in law, medicine 
and applied science who are also candidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 


+ The 204 are distributed as follows: 


201 are Teachers College students 


enrolled in the faculty of philosophy as candidates for the higher degrees (139 
men and 62 women) ; i student in Columbia College, 1 in Barnard College and 1 
in the faculty of philosophy are also registered under the faculty of fine arts as 


candidates for the degree of bachelor of music, 


{Summer Session students who returned for work at the University in 


W. A. H. 


the fall. 


